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PREFACE. 



JN introducing to the Reader, a subject of more than 
usual importance, we would impress upon him the 
necessity of perusing the following pages with care 
and deliberation; neither forestalling any portion of 
their contents, nor passing over a single sentence, 
however seemingly irrelevant it may be. 

For we have to lay before the public, the outlines 
of a scheme of so remarkable and daring a character, 
that it could only have been planned by one of the 
most subtle and powerful intellects of the age. 

To do this eflFectually, we must follow up a chain of 
circumstantial evidence, requiring patience and judge- 
ment on the part of the Reader. When he has finished 
his examination, he will be in possession of a completed 
circle of facts that will enable him to decide clearly, 



ii. 

whether we are justified in the inferences herein drawn ; 
and whether on the following principles laid down by 
Chief Babon Pollock, it would be possible to escape 
the conclusions at which we have arrived. 

*'I apprehend that circumstantial evidence means this, — ^where the facts 
stated do not directly prove the actual crime, but lead to the conclusion that 
the prisoner committed that crime. ... If you have the testimony of 
witnesses of undoubted ci'edit who saw a crime committed, why then you 
can hardly have better testimony than the direct evidence of some person 
who saw the fact, and can depose to the crime as having witnessed the com- 
mission of it. But, undoubtedly, where there can be any doubt about the 
veracity or honour of the witnesses, indirect evidence, coming from different 
distances and remote quarters^ hut all tending to the same end, has a force and 
effect BEYOND the testimony of more direct evidence. For direct evidence may 
be mistaken in various ways. There may be an error about the person. . . 
But indirect testimony of a number of facts, supposing that you believe 
them— for that will be the great question — all concurring to the same point, 
is free from the objection that there has been either perjury, or misrepresen- 
tation, or mistake." 

Throughout the pamphlet the dMes are given in 
an abbreviated form, thus; 26-11- 1864, instead of 
November 26, 1864.'' 
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REMARKS, &c. 



*^WE FEAK THERE EXISTS SOMEWHERE AN 
INFAMOUS PLOT TO RENDER THE QUEEN 

UNPOPULAR/' MANCHESTER EXAMINER AND TIMES, 28-5-1864- 



JF these words had been written twelve months 
ago, they would have provoked an mcredulous 
smile ; but the events of that brief period render 
them worthy of our serious consideration, — 
inasmuch as they have marked an attack on the loyalty 
* of the British people, of a character to justify the fear 
expressed by the Manchester Examiner, that an in- 
famous plot'* ha^ been at the bottom of it. 

In the first instance, one or two newspapers originated 
petty murmurs against the Queen, on account of her 
prolonged retirement from public life, which they alleged 
to be prejudicial to the national weal. In order to fix 
this impression in the minds of the less reflective por- 
tion of the community, a trick was resorted to, which, 
notwithstanding its transparent vulgarity, met with 
considerable success. The particulars of this will be 
given further on. 

In the next place, with strange incongruity, the 
Queen was accused of taking an active part in the 
foreign diplomacy of the country; especially in matters 
relating to the war between Denmark and Germany. 
One bitter article after another was written against 
her, with this alleged ^'interference'' as its text; and 
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these axticles chafed the public to such a degree, that 
sullen dissatisfaction displayed itself, passing from class 
to class, until it even echoed within the walls of the 
House of Lords, besides provoking against our Sovereign, 
vehement abuse from leading Foreign Journals. 

It is no easy task to realise in the midst of all this 
noise, the insignificant beginnings from which it arose; 
and that the storm which so darkened the horizon was 
evolved from a little cloud no bigger than a man's 
hand. Yet such is the fact. All this mistrust of Queen 
Victoria — this quick forgetting of aconfiden^B tested for 
well nigh thirty years, — obtains place among us on no 
better foundation than that of idle rumours, accepted 
without investigation of their truth, and promulgated 
without enquiry into their authorship. 

For manifestly in determining the value of what has 
been said against The Queen, this question of authorship 
is of the &:st importance. Every Englishman has a 
right to know on whose authority he is to accept charges 
involving to her the loss of that aflfectionate regard of 
her people, dearer than the crown she wears, — and which 
are further intended to deprive her, if not of the crown 
itself, at least of that power whereof it is the emblem. 

To solve this question is a deUcate rather than a 
difl&cult task; and whilst prosecuting it, we desire to 
avoid harsh or unkind feeling towards the individual 
whose guilt it establishes. It will nevertheless be 
needful to quote printed passages in which the Queen is 
bitterly assailed; and then to bring to a focus a number 
of facts, to show by whom these passages were written. 

It may be proper to state that a copy of the present 
pamphlet, with the name and address of its author, has 
been forwarded to the person who seems impHcated by 
the conclusions drawn in it; although this cannot aflfect 
a matter which is not one of assertion of rumours^ but 
a plain statement of facts already before the world. 

This distinction is clear; for it does not follow th 
he who writes for the public without appending I 
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signature is therefore chargeable with deception, any 
more than it . follows that he is so who addresses a 
stranger without presenting his card. In either instance 
the act is simply a neutral one, unless we premise some 
additional circumstance that may determine its char- 
acter to be evil. Such, for example, would be either 
of the following: — 

His assumption of another person's name or office, 
when his so doing would lead to the inference that such 
other person, and not himself, was responsible for any 
statements made, or sentiments expressed, by him : 

— Or, his selection, as a medium for influencing the 
public, of a journal reputed to be unfriendly towards him ; 
because his writing anonymously therein would not 
only enable him to obtain influence under a false 
pretence, but also to use that influence with dupUcity 
in advocating, under a ''mask,'' some things utterly at 
variance with professions by which he had bound himself 
before the public. 

As it is essential to the present investigation for the 
reader to understand clearly how this may be done, we 
will digress a few moments to adduce the example of a 
writer in the last century, which furnishes a key to 
some of the crooked doings of our own times. 

In a sketch of the celebrated Daniel Defoe, given in 
Nos. 205 and 206 of the London Review, it states that 
this unprincipled man, whilst in the service of the 
Whigs, undertook the management of a Tory paper — 
which he did in such a way as that the style should 
continue Tory, ''the party be amused, and the sting of 
it taken out." To accomplish this, Defoe says he used 
"to rally the Whig writers, and even the word 'Whig,' 
&c., and to admit foolish and trifling things in favour 
of the Tories." In another place, speaking of his 
selection of articles sent him for the paper, he says 
''nay, I often venture to let things pass which are a 
little shocking [i.e. to the Whig party] that I may not 
render myself suspected'' 
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We must notice, too, a trait in Defoe's character 
which is a usual accompaniment of deep deceitfulness — 
and that is, a loud boasting of ''honesty'' and " Christian 
principle;" and a restless desire to draw attention to 
his own purity of motive. We may have occasion to 
refer to this again by and bye; and for the present 
dismiss Defoe with the closing words of a volume he 
wrote in his own defence : — 

**I cannot doubt but that some time or other it will please God to open 
men's eyes. A constant, steady adhering to personal virtue and to public 
l)eace, which, / thank God I can appeal to Hirriy has always been my practice, 
\\nll at last restore me to the opinion of sober and impartial men; and that is 
all I desire." 

We have said before, that the question at issue is one 
of the internal evidence we obtain as to the authorship 
of certain articles in the pubHc press. And we must 
keep strictly to this clue if we would unravel the secret, 
since any attempt to make a ''short cut," by guessings 
or surmisings, will lead to no satisfactory end. To place 
ourselves on the correct track, we should begin by a 
comparison of the principal channels through which 
the pretended "rumours" against the Queen have 
reached the public, noticing whether they present traces 
of collusion with each other; for nothing short of such 
collusion could justify the editor of a powerful daily 
journal in assuming the matter to be the result of a 
''plotr 

We should also examine the style in which these 
"leading articles," &c., are written, remarking any 
points of coincidence between such style and that of 
any particular poUtician now before the public; for we 
may rest satisfied that none but a public man has put 
himself at the front of this oflfending. If a scheme so 
deep and wide-reaching as this seems, had been planned 
only for the gratification of a private spite against the 
Sovereign, it would have assailed her domestic, and not 
her political, character; but we are assured by her 
traducer that she is "most amiable in all the domestic 
relations of life," and that her crime consists in the 
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exercise of authority a matter in which the Con- 
stitvtion makes her despotic, and in which her own 
practice has made her arbiter.*' 

We need attempt no elaborate proof of a proposi- 
tion that a few moments' reflection will convince any 
person of, viz., that a man of forcible thought whose 
style is once formed can be traced by it with almost 
unerring certainty. Nothing so effectually characterises 
the individual as the language he uses — the pattern 
into which his ideas are moulded : and the more he is 
master of his words, — the more accurately he is able 
to impress thereon the delicate and evanescent forms 
of his thought, — the more sharply does he draw a line 
by which he is distinguished from all other men. 

In the case before us, an identification of the author's 
style can be made out in several directions, amongst 
which are the following, viz. : — 

— The use of particular words, and particular com- 
binations of words, which, although they may be found 
at times in the writings or speeches of other persons, 
are nevertheless not found therein so repeatedly as in 
the productions of the individual to whom we impute 
the articles under consideration : 

— The power of double meaning that is embodied in 
many of the sentences, enabling the author to infuse 
into them a spirit of exceeding bitterness, and all the 
while to maintain an appearance of fairness: 

— The manner in which certain sentences are guarded 
from attack by curiously-twisted clauses which partly 
neutralise their meaning : 

— The rank affectation of Christian principle," and 
talk of honesty'' and the like, which disfigures some 
paragraphs : 

— The great power of concentration occasionally 
displayed; and the unparalleled brilliance of passages 
wherein the writer puts forth his full strength. 

We have already pointed out a distinction that exists 
between two classes of anonymous writing; and if the 
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articles we shall presently quote are simply the pro- 
duction of those who belong to the recognised sta£F of 
the journal in which they appear, then their being 
anonymous is not a ground for complaint. 

But if they are from the pen of a public man not 
ostensibly connected with that journal^ we have fair 
ground for objecting to the concealment of his name ; 
especially if it should appear that during the very time 
these articles were being published, the paper kept up a 
show of antagonism towards him, the more effectually 
to ward off suspicion of his connection with it. 

We shall adduce evidence of this; and the reader 
will have no difficulty in judging from it what deep 
deception has been practised, and for what purpose. 
For it is idle to pretend that any true patriot, zealous 
for the liberty of his country, has been driven to defend 
it with such a weapon as this; and we feel no com- 
punction in setting aside pretensions of regard for 
England's welfare, which common sense shows to have 
been invented only to cover most slanderous abuse of 
England's Queen. And let the reader's common sense 
alone decide the tendency of the following article, which 
is taken from the London Review^ (7-5-1864,) and 
entitled 

THE CONFERENCE AND THE SOVEEEIGNS." ♦ 

"That the policy of England is utterly baffled, that her name is trampled 
on, and her wishes derided, are the sole points which the Conference can be 
said yet to have registered. Nor ?iave toe even the poor bodst that this has 
been done by the astuteneSS of foreign diplomacy outioitting our plain 
insular understandings. It has been efiected by the deliberate and 

avowed insolence of contempt, which, gazins us full in the face, has 
step by step moved onward, as we have step by step recoiled. When 
German enthusiasm demanded Federal execution in Holstein, we permitted 
it, declaring that if Slesvi^ were touched we could not leave Denmark 
unsupporte£ When Slesvig was occupied by Prussia and Austria, we 
announced that if Jutland was invaded Denmark should not stand alone. 
When Jutland was overrun we declared that it was a gross violation of 
treaties, and inquired whether the aggressive Powers meant to respect 
treaties. When they replied that they did, unless the continuance of the 
war shoiQd afford a pretext for breaking them, our Ministers accepted the 
explanation and remained passive. When the Austrian fleet was ordered 
to the North, we sent for the Channel fleet, and stationed it in the Downs, 

* The words printed in blacker type than the rest, will be referred to again in sonuB 
remarks on the style. 
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and we now hear that the Austrians have calmly steered past, and are in 
the Elbe and Weser. When we summoned a Conference to restore peace, 
we were called on to allow it to be delayed till a bloodybattle had been 
fought and a new position acquired, and we succumbed. When it actually 
met we foimd that the plenipotentiaries sent to treat of peace had not even 
instructions to consider of a truce, and we gave them time to send home for 
directions while continuing the war. What new degradation we shall be 
subjected to, who can predict? But if past events ^ord an omen of the 
future, it is at least certain that we shall quietly submit to whatever is 
imposed upon us. 

"In these circumstances, it pleases some of our contemporaries to lay the 
blame on every other Power but ourselves, and to charge our humiliation 
alternately on the violence of Prussia, the jealousy of Austria, and the 
selfishness of France. We cannot accept this flatterms unction. All these 
Powers have a very obvious policy^ in their present conduct. Prussia means 
to extend her frontier, and concihate her democracy. Austria cannot afford 
to allow Prussia sole predominance in any German question. France has no 
interest in the preservation of Denmark, but a very strong interest in her 
own recognition as arbiter of the destinies of Europe, and in formally estab- 
lishing the principle that a strong state may annex a weak one, and that a 
powerful race may absorb, on the plea of **the wishes of the populations,'' 
the territory into which it has overflowed. It may be that all these motives 
are of ambition only, but they are at least comprehensible. They may b« 
reprobated by strict morality, but they are plausible in the eye of patriotism. 
But the peculiarity of our own position is that we are following a course at 
once despicable and hurtfuL We are breaking our own pledged faith, 
abdicating our place in Europe, and shutting our ears to the ciy of the 
oppressed — ^and for what ? To preserve for the moment a peace which these 
very events render certain to be broken, to deprive ourselves of our natural 
ally in any future war, to destroy the chief bulwark in the north of Europe 
against the spread of despotic barbarism, to hand over the key of the 
Baltic commerce to our rivals in the trade, and our foes in policy. It is idle 
in us, while we are doing this, to complain that we are not saved from the 
consequences of our own inert baseness by the active exertions of other 
States. We only add to the humiliation we are imder^oing when we 
weakly pule alxiut their sacrifice of right to self-interest, at the very moment 
that we ourselves will not move a finger for either duty or interest. And 
those who insist that we can take no step in Europe unless with the pre- 
viously assured concurrence of France, ought to remember that by tnus 
elevating France to be the mistress of the Continent, we are adding to her 
strength, and enabling her to secure in detail the future subservience of 
those nations, both in the north and south of Europe, which woidd at this 
period have been ready to join us in a combination too powerful for her to 
dare to menace. 

* ' But if we cannot find the explanation of our abjectneSS in either our own 
advantage or in the default of other potentates, it is equally certain that we 
shall not find it in the expressed desires of this nation at large. The debates 
in the Ix)rds, the cheerS in the Commons, the enthusiasm of public 
assemblies, the conversation in private intercourse, give positive assurance 
that the great bulk of the people of this country would have received with 
delight the determination of Government to adopt a bolder and honester 
course. If that tendency of the public mind has not been more strenuously 
demonstrated, it is owing to the very peculiar position of the leaders of 

Sarties. The Whigs are the Government, and we know what they have 
one. The Tories criticize, but do not promise. The Radicals have for 
chiefs two men whose vote is always against tmr, or any procedure which may 
savour of uxir. Thus public opinion is stifled by the want of a mouthpiece. 
And meantime those classes whose souls are wholly given to money making, 
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and to whom a fall in the funds is bankruptcy, take the benefit of the silence 
to lift up tiieir voices in loud deprecation of any interference with events, 
and proclaim oracularly that England cannot go to war for other people. 
So the nation becomes confused and stupified with shame and misimder- 
standing; it imagines that its natural chiefs see further than it can, and, 
with a£llirable order and patience, it submits even to disgrace and loss 
because of its trust in the honour and wisdom of its veteran statesmen. 

"But in this situation there rises the question, delicate, perhaps, yet of 
moment, in the present and for aU time, so tremendous as to overshadow 
delicacy. Is the foreign policy of the Government, which the Opposition 
denounces, but dares not disclaim, really that of our statesmen ? By our 
Constitution we know that the conduct of foreign affairs stands in a peculiar 
and anomalous position. It is not amenable to the direct control of 
Parliament. It is subject to the Sovereign only, and though Ministers may 
doubUess be turned out of office for any step which Parliament afterwards 
considers objectionable, yet the step itself is irrevocable. This principle was 
laid down by Lord Palmerston the other night, when he refused to give 
Parliament an opportunity of discussing the treaty which the Conference 
might agree to, until after it should be ratified. Now we know, also, that 
the f orei^ policy of the country, while thus removed from Parliamentary 
jurisdiction, is not vested solely in the Ministers for the time being. For 
it is only a dozen years since Lord Palmerston himself was ejected from the 
Foreign Office for transmitting a despatch not previously sanctioned by the 
chief of the Cabinet, and the rule was then explicitly annoimced that no 
despatch should thenceforth be forwarded until it had been submitted to, 
perused, and approved, by the Queen in person. Furthermore, we have 
very lately been informed by her Majesty herself, that she cannot imdertake 
duties of ceremony, because her time is so wholly taken up by duties of 
substance. We must therefore assume, on the highest authority, that 
among the duties which she thus . personally performs is that of, at least, 
reading, correcting, authorizing, or vetoing the despatches in which the 
foreign policy of this nation is defined and (Erected. 

"This much is certain. But rumour, supported by some evidence of 
facts, has lately gone farther. It has been observed that both Lords Russell 
and Palmerston have, in Parliament, in speaking of the aggressions of 
Grermany, used language amounting to threats, which threats have not been 
carried out. This is not the habit of English statesmen, least of all of states- 
men of such large experience and ripe years. It has been observed, also, 
that the journal which is in such matters imderstood to be inspired by the 
Premier himself, has consistently advocated a poUcy of aption such as would 
make good these threats. It has been observed, too, that Lord Derby, after 
for a certain time supporting a policy of action, has suddenly come to the 
rescue of Gk)vernment from defeat on such an issue. From these facts the 
public draws the inference that the actual policy which has been adopted has 
been moved, not by the convictions of the Ministry, but by the deference 
which both they and the heads of the Opposition are disposed to pay to the 
peraonal vnshea of the Sovereign in a master in which the Constitution makes 
ner despotic and in which her ovm practice hm made her arbiter. If the 
public is wrong in this, it will gladly be corrected ; but such correction has 
Deen vainly asked for in Parliament, and we ourselves, some weeks ago, 
invited it in vain. Therefore, till corrected, this explanation of our foreign 
policy is naturally assumed and believed to be true. 

"If it shoiQd be so, we need scarcely point out how greatly the fact is to 
be deprecated. Most deplorable at all times is discord between the sentiments 
of Sovereign and people; — in England, happily, it has been rare. The wisest 
and greatest of our rulers have [ever most readily obviated it, by conceding 
their own desires to the conviction of their statesmen and their people. 
They have remembered that, though the Constitution makes them in form 
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despotic, yet they are undw the solemn obligation to use their powers and 
place for the good of their subjects, and that good never can be effected by 
enforcing the views of one person against the opinion of a nation. And the 
nation, jealous always for its honour and dut^, has ever felt bound to 
remonstrate against being pledged, by a single will, to a course of which it 
disapproved. It were surely an anomaly too strange to be witnessed in 
this century, if the thirty nullions of Enchshmen and Englishwomen, if the 
gtcUesmen who have spent their lives in the service of the country, should be 
forced, in defereuce to the personal feelings of one exaUed Lady, most 
admirable as she is in aM the private relations of life, to yield up their belitf 
^ what lumour, public faith, the welfare of the State, and the interests of 
Europe in all time to come, demand now at their hands.'' 

It will be seen that the foregoing bears an impress 
of no common mind. The language is extremely for- 
cible, especially in the opening sentences, which are so 
characteristic of their author, that those who are fa- 
miliar with his style will instantly identify it as that of 
the only man in England who is master of such stinging 
invective ! The sentiments are environed with a seem- 
ing honesty singularly in contrast with the stealthy 
approach of the writer towards the object he keeps in 
view. He informs us that the question at issue is of so 
great moment in the present and for all time as to 

overshadow deUcacy — and then he gives as his au- 
thority upon it, rumour " which has gone further" 
than his facts." He next adroitly turns this rumour 
into facts ; and then — he is too cautious to do it in his 
own name — he makes the public'* draw the inference 
that the Queen has become despotic. So over-anxious 
is he to appear disinterested in the matter that he drags 
in **the pubUc" as a catspaw, twice following in half- 
a-dozen lines. 

All that he has to do with the subject is to point out 
how greatly the fact is to he deprecated^ and how 
"deplorable" it is that the despotic'' Victoria should 
not use her power for good. Nay, he does not even 
"deplore" in his own name — but in that of "thirty 
millions of Englishmen and EngUshwomen and the 
statesmen who have spent their lives in the service of 
the country.'^ The latter, as appears from the context, 
is a periphrasis for Lord Palmer^ton and Earl Kussell; 

m> C 
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and it may serve as a specimen of the honesty of this 
miassuming penman to compare his description of these 
statesmen who have spent their lives in the service 
of the country'' with what he says of them a few pages 
farther on in the same journal : — 

" As little justifiable was Lord Palmerston's taunt, that he was attacked 
because his hands were tied. He was attacked because like a street gamin 
when called on to give an account of himself, he chose to thrust his hands 
into his pockets, and then to howl for mercy. He was attacked for the sole 
purpose of making him bring out his hands, and show whether it was honest 
or stolen gold that he held in them." (i) 

"Lord Palmerston, liht Belial, probably stands for open war, only, unlike 
Belial, he does not venture to say so. (2) 

Of Earl Russell he says — 

"His bodily presence is weak, and his speech contemptible." (3) 

He falls "a-cursing like a very drab — 
A scullion." (4) 

He is guilty of ** incredible meanness," "miserable jugglings with words, 
and subterfuges of dishonesty." (5) 

Again — 

"Henceforth we shall know what is the meaning of Palmerstonian policy 
and Russell faith." (6) 

Perhaps we may. But how comes it that street 
gamins," and folk who resemble Belial," and who 
unite incredible meanness" of conduct with speech 
that is contemptible," can yet be described as states- 
men of large experience and ripe years," and **who 
have spent their lives in the service of their country"? 

We fear *Hhe public" is here placed in **a peculiar 
and anomalous position " — a dilemma. It must either 
**draw the inference" that the author of the article 
alluded to wilfully traduces the character of two most 
excellent men, — or else, that he speaks in high terms 
of two thorough villains, in order to make the Queen's 
character look the darker for her supposed opposition 
to their * policy ' and her disbelief in their * faith.' 

On the following week after the publication of The 
Conference and the Sovereigns" in the London Review, 
another article appeared in that paper, from the same 
pen, which we quote in extenso to avoid any charge of 
* * garbUng. " It is entitled 



(x) London Review, vol. 8, page 611. (2) vol. 9, page 30. (3) vol. 8, page 53a. 
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**THE QUEEN CAN DO NO WRONG." 

"Enqlishhen are, in general, singularly averse to maxims, whether in 
goyemment, law, or morals. Their whole systems of life rest rather on 
understandings than on rules. So, when they break their custom so far as 
to accept and lay down a doctrine in the form of a paradox, it must be one 
of remarkable importance and invariable operation. And such, indeed, ia 
that which forms the title of this article. It is the very foundation on which 
our whole Constitution is built. It protects at once the Royal person and 
prerogatives, while it is the palladium of popular liberty. For if it were 
admitted that the Sovereign could do wrong, then the Sovereign must be 
amenable to law, and subject at once to the legislators who enact and the 
judges who declare the law. And if the remedy for what is wrongly done 
lay only against the Soverei^'s person, the lieges would find themselves 
perpetually barred, by considerations of respect, aflfection, or fear, from 
asserting the right of freemen to control the Government of their common 
country. But it is obvious that, to convert the apparent paradox into a 
constitutional truth, the only possible exjwsition is that the Sovereign should 
do nothing personally, and should exercise all the acts of Government solely 
by the advice of responsible Ministers. 

*'This result of the maxim has long been established in all domestic affairs. 
It is almost two hundred years since * personal government' disappeared in 
England. In all that time the Crown has actuafly, as well as theoretically, 
*done no wrong,' because it has done nothing but what its Ministers advised, 
and has changed its Ministers when, in the opinion of Parliament, their 
advice was erroneous. So every Royal act has been the act of the whole 
people, and its consequences for good or iU were attributable not to the 
Sovereign, but to the nation. Even those prerocatives most solemnly assured 
to the Crown by law have been subjected to the same principle of practice. 
The control of the army, bestowed by statute on Charles II. immediately 
after the Restoration, has been exercised in avowed deference to the right of 
the Commons annually to fix its strength and regulate its discipline. The 
prerogative of mercy, since the pardon, by the same monarch, of the Earl of 
Danby when under impeachment, has never been exercised, save by the 
hands of a Minister responsible to Parliament. And it may be observed that 
the method by which Parliament at first exercised its control over the 
Government, viz. , by impeachment of a Minister for bad advice tendered to 
the Sovereign, has fallen out of use, since the Sovereign has recognised that 
advice contrary to the declared wishes of Parliament must be bad, and has 
admitted the rule of constitutional practice, that bad advisers should be 
changed before their counsels take effect. And thus the Sovereign has never 
done wrong, because he has never personally done anything. 

•*But of late years there seems, as we observed last week, to have been 
some infringement of this constitutional rule, as regards the foreign policy of 
the country. Her Majesty has expressly asserted her right to revise and 
direct the communications passing between her Government and the Govern- 
ments of other nations. And the ominous silence of Ministers at the present 
moment leads the public to believe that she is even now bent on pursuing a 
line of policy which is not that which they would recommend, and which Sie 
two Houses would approve, while Lord Palmerston explicitly lays down the 
doctrine that the Houses are not entitled to know the engagements made in 
the name of the country till after they have been irrevocsioly concluded. 

"Such doctrines and such practice may be, as we have admitted they are» 
in conformity with the letter of the Constitution; but they are contrary to 
its spirit, and utterly opposed to the spirit' of the great maxim on which we 
are now, in the interest of both Sovereign and people, commenting. The 
maxim applies to foreign affairs as well as to home government, because it 
assures us that in both the Sovereign will submit to oe guided by constitu- 
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tional advisers. And there are precedents in abundance to show that this 
understanding is in force. The impeachment of Danby, to which we have 
alluded, was on the charge of his having carried on a treaty with France dis- 
honourable to this nation, though proved to have been made under the 
personal direction of Charles himsdf. When his impeachment was stopped 
by the dissolution of Parliament, and by his subsequent pardon, proceedings 
were taken against him by a bill of attainder, and he was committed to the 
Tower. Later in our history, an impeachment was preferred, in 1701, against 
four of the most trusted servants of William IIL, for the evil counsel they 
were assumed to have given in the matter of the Partition treaty of the 
Spanish dominions. Through party disputes this impeachment failed, and, 
indeed, the accused peers were only theoretically, guilty, for the treaty had 
been concluded without their knowledge. But the House of Lords put upon 
record its opinion of the unconstitutional nature of personal government by 
the Sovereign only, even in foreign affidrs, by an address, of which the 
following passages represent the character: — 

"We therefore think ourselves obliged, in duty to your M^^esty and justice to oar 
country, most humbly to beseech your Majesty that for the future your Mtgesty will be 
pleased to require, and admit in all matters of importance, the advice of your natural-bom 
subjects, whose known probity and fortunes may give your Msjesty and your people a ^ust 
assurance of their fldeli^ in your service ; and in order hereunto to constitute a Council of 
such persons, to whom your Majesty may be pleased to impart all affairs, both at home and 
abroad, which may any way concern your Majesty and your dominions.'' 

*'And since it appears that the French King s accepting of the King of Spain's will is a 
manifest violation of this treaty, we humbly advise your Muesty, in future treaties with 
the French King, to proceed with such caution as may carry along with it a real security."— 
Lords' youmalSy ioth Marchy 1701. 

''Commenting on this exercise of prerogative by William, the cautious 
Hallam observes: — 

"The exclusion of all those whom, whether called Privy or Cabinet Councillors, tiie 
nation holds responsible for its safety, from this great negociation, tended to throw back 
the whole executive government into the single hands of the Sovereign, and ought to have 
exairoerated the House of Commons far more than the actual treaties of paiidtion. 

"It must be owned that by this sort of proceeding William brought on himself much of 
tiiat dislike, which appears so ungrateful and unaccountable." — 3 Const. Hist, § 99. 

These high authorities establish that, while foreicn treaties and wars are 
by theoiy subject to the Sovereign's despotic will, they are matters for 
which Ministers can be called to account, and punished by the severest 
penalties, under the principle that it is only by them that the Sovereign acts. 
And this being the imdoubted law, there must follow the rule, as dearly in 
foreign as in home affairs, that the Sovereign is not justified by the Consutu- 
tion in acting against the advice of Ministers, who must thus bear the 
responsibility; and that Parliament is entitled to act by previous discussion 
as amply as by subsequent impeachment. Nor has this implied rule been 
departed from since the date of the remonstrance which established it. K, 
on any occasion, treaties have been concluded, or wars declared, for which 
the previous sanction of Parliament, expressed in unmistakeable votes, has 
not been given, it has been because Parliament has virtually committed to 
the Government for the time the power of negotiation. No instance in mo- 
dem history can be quoted where it has for a moment passed by the Ministry 
either to confer on the Sovereign alone such powers, or to acquiesce in his 
exercise of such powers in contravention of Ministerial advice. 

"Blest as this nation has been for a quarter of a century with a Sovereign 
whose exemplary 'private life has been ec^ualled by her strict adherence to 
constitutional principles in home politics, it has had no inclination to inquire 
critically into her relations with her responsible Ministers, or to suspect that 
in this age there could be danger of an extension of the Royal prerogative. 
Yet it may perhaps seem, to the calm observer of human nature, scarcely 
possible that in a/emo^ reign some such questions should not arise. Those 
peculiarities of disposition and temperament which make a woman most 
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loveable and most sacred, are precisely those which tend to urge her, in such 
a position, to the exercise of forbidden powers . It would be almost unnatund 
if such an one should not be moved by family feeling and by tender memories, 
should not struggle to support her wishes by her authority, and should be 
able to weieh against these motives the policy of states and the unwritten 
restraints of the Constitution. But unhappily that which tends to the 
overstepping of the Constitution makes the transgression doubly dan^rous. 
Personal gk)VEBnment, m thb hands of a man so wary, so experienced, 
so impassive, as the Emperor of the French, may, during onb oenbration, 
BB SUCCESSFUL ; but personal government, virtual or avowed, exercised by a 
womavCs intellect, deprived of the masculine support on which for twenty 
years it avowedly leant, guided by a womarCs knowledge, and inspired by a 
woman^s feelings, can neither represent the interests of the nation, nor cope 
with the astuteness of foreign diplomacy. For these reasons, we have 
thought it right to recall to attention that in foreign policy, as well as in 
domestic rule, the Constitution subjects the Soverei^, nominally supreme, 
to the same restraints. It removes the responsibility from ner to her 
Ministers, by assiniing to thetn^ not to her^ the right to acL And if they 
lightly reckon sucn responsibility, toe dare not. For we, too, every one of 
us, are responsible to Ood for our share in the nation's deeds. We can, if 
we will, do what is right ; toe can, \f we choose, take arms against oppression^ 
and heat hack, in time, the advance of violence and anarchy in Europe, And 
if this be our power, our duty goes with it. If we fail in its performance, 
tlie penalty will lie on us and on our children ; for the Constitution tells us 
that the Queen can do no wrong, and reason tells us as plainly, that whatever 
wrong is done by this nation is not done by its head but by its members.'' 

We now begin to see what the writer is aiming at. 
He gradually throws aside his caution. He states in 
effect that the power of the Queen ought to be crippled, 
and herself made a cypher in the Government of the 
nation. He shows that government by a "woman" 
(as he contemptuously styles the Queen) is not suc- 
cessful, — that it cannot represent the interests of the 
nation, nor cope with the * ^astuteness of foreign 
diplomacy.*' He next points out that personal govern- 
ment in the hands 'of '^one man'' may be successful, 
"during one generation,*' — and he instances Louis 
Napoleon as a model — at any rate preferable, with all 
his faults, to Queen Victoria. 

Now, as he does not describe very fully his own 
estimate of the character of the Emperor of Prance, in 
the three qualities he so respectfully attributes to that 
monarch, we may as well see what he says of him in 
another part of the London Review (6-8- 1 864, p. 140) : 

"But then, there is on the throne of France * * * * a <oo incarnate 
embodvmeni of the Fiend who exacts the full price for pleasant «?w" / 

This is rather an enigmatical sentence, inasmuch as 
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it implies degrees of incarnation^ which we can only 
make sense of by supposing them degrees of growth. 
But it is enough to remark that the writer has again 
placed us in a dilenmia, by his untruthfulness. We 
must either assume him a wilful reviler of a man who 
governs his people well and wisely, — or else, that he 
holds up for our admiration, as compared with Queen 
Victoria, one who is an ''incarnate Fiend" ! !! 

The effect produced on the public by these articles, 
and some others of the Uke sort, is well known. It 
spread so rapidly that the person who penned them 
termed it a miracle" — which, with Jesuitical adroit- 
ness, he attributes to one of **the statesmen who have 
spent their Uves in the service of the country.'* (See 
London Review, 4-6-1864, p. 583): — 

But a miracle even surpassing^its scarce credible consequences abroad, haa 
been wrought at home by Earl Kussell's foreign policy. It is more than a 
himdred years since a Sovereign of these islands drew on himself personal 
unpopularity because of his continental predilections. Our policy since then 
has often fsdlen into errors, but they were errors which the Crown and 
people shared, and in which they supported each other. Doubtless, too, 
within that time, the Sovereign has orten felt inclined to adopt a different 
course, but the wise remonstrance of his advisers has saved him from 
antagonism to his people. Unhappily, no such safeguard has protected 
Queen Victoria. So a Cabinet, whose firmness shouH have warned and 
shielded her, have succeeded in making a Sovereign, once loved and honoured 
almost to idolatry, the object now of avowed apprehemion. No conceivable 
consequences of a more loyal course could have equalled the deplorable 
results of this betrayal of their Queen. If,4at the worst, her Majesty, 
unable to bring herself to accept the counsel of her constitutional advisers, 
but convinced, by their honest earnestness, ^that it had the support of 
the country, had even retired from a position which her private feelings 
made intolerable, she would have retamed the reverent affection of her 
subjects, made stronger by such an instance of deference to the national 
will. More important than any personal considerations, the principle of 
monarchical government would have been by such a course saved from the 
shock of confessed divergence between the monarch's and the nation's 
desires. But the weak yielding of her Ministers has left the Sovereign 
unwarned of popular opinion, and encouraged her to enforce her individim 
wishes." 

The writer here discloses one new step in his scheme. 
He says the Queen ought to have retired from her 
position. We may infer what he does not say : that 
if she retired there would be room for somebody else. 
In the ordinary course of things, if she were to take 
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such a step, the Prince of Wales would become Regent 
in his mother's stead, — and perhaps this is what our 
author, in the interests of the nation," is aiming at ? 

We can only say, if this be his object, it is a little 
remarkable that he inserts in the very next number 
of the Review the following underhand sneer. (See 
London Review, 11-6-1864. p. 613): — 

"PICTURES OF NOBODY." 

** An artist's friends may always know to a certainty when tie is getting 
to be held in much request. He has turned the half-way point upon the 
road to immortality as soon as he has begun on a lar^e scale to paint pictures 
of nobody. In his earlier years, when he was youthfid and underpaid, his 
subjects were always sentimental, and sometimes used to verge upon 
unutterable grandeur. Experience teaches him that this is nonsense. When 
he is older, he learns to estimate such boyish enthusiasm rightly. He finds 
out that the real test of genius is not who can best paint Ajax defying the 
lightning, but who can best dash off a sheriff in his robes of office, so as to 
satisfy the stem requirements of the sheriff's wife and daughters and of his 
civic friends. In many ways, the existence of the Royal Family has always 
been a blessed thing for artists. The Prince of Wales is a little mine of 
wealth to them — not so much for what he purchases, as for the treasures of 
art he affords them in himself. He ought to be carved, in a standing 
posture, over the doors of the Royal Academy, with the motto, Stat fortuna 
domua. There are numbers of people, from loyal civic dignitaries upwards, 
who may be said to be thoroughly anxious to order a picture, if omjr they 
knew what to order. The Prince of Wales at such a crisis becomes m valu- 
able. They can always order the Prince of Wales ; and if the neighbouring 
corporation has got him in his robes of state, they can vary the situation 
by having him drawn as he appears in private life, either accompanied or 
unaccompanied by the Princess Alexandra. He can, indeed, be taken in as 
many shapes and dresses as the human form will bear. He may be taken 
with the Order of the Garter, or he may be taken without. He may be taken 
playing tennis, or looking over a balcony into Windsor Park. Life is short 
but art is long, and art can devise more aUitvdes for the Prince to stand m 
than he is ever likely to know. " 

Perhaps *^ art could devise " the Prince seated on that 
throne of which a traitor would gladly deprive him ? 
We were told in the extract given previously to this one, 
that the principle of Monarchical Government has 
suflfered a shock. Would it not be possible to give it 
another and finish it ? That were indeed a consum- 
mation devoutly to be wished, by the ^^one man'' who 
would come in as an improvement on either Queen 
Victoria, who is ''despotic,'* or her son, who is 
''nobody 
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We have thus far quoted from some three or four 

articles m the Revievi; but it must be borne in mind 
that these are only specimens of a series from the same 
pen, several of which will hereafter be referred to, the 
better to enable the reader to identify the style that is 
common to them all. 

Four days after the publication of *'The Conference 
and the Sovereigns," we find the following remarks in 
the letter of the London correspondent of the Manr 
Chester Examiner and Times, (i 1-5- 1864, p. 3) : — 

I Bee that a highly respectable weekly joomal has brought prominentlT 
into notice the nunours to which I have more than once rdFerred, wiw 
reference to Her Majesty's interference in the foreign policy of the Govern- 
ment, so far as it relates to the war between Denmark and Germany. The pro- 
priety of brin^nff the royal name * into discussion is very doubtral, because, 
if ministers yield weakly to the interference of the Sovereign, that ii a grave 
fault, which justly exposes them to anv censure which may be bestowed 
upon the policy that may be pursu^ At the same time, I fear the mmotm 
contain too much truth. It is said, moreover, — and I cannot say I disbelieve 
this report f — ^that a compliance with the royal wishes has more than onoe 
been extorted by the threat of a retirement to Rosenau. I think there can 
be no doubt that the Government have a rather troublesome time of it ; and 
that the relations between the two leading royal households arejustnow far 
from satisfactory. It is understood tnat the Princess of Wales stands up 
with indomitable pluck for her countrymen, and that her husband bacln 
her lojrally. On the other hand, the visit of Prince Alfred to the court of 
Prussia, just at the present moment is a significant mark of the views which 
prevail at Windsor. 

We mark the words indomitable pluck'' distinct- 
ively, because we wish to compare them with the 
following, from the London Review of three days later 
(14-5- 1 864.) Speaking of the Danish victory off Heh- 
goland, it says: — 

"The circumstances under which it was gained must greatly add to our 
admiration of the indomitable pluck and tenacity of a nation whose sailors 
could fight with a spirit so unbroken,'' &c. 

Now, has the reader ever considered the millions of 
chances there are against two such words as these being 
brought into combination, within a period of three days, 
by two persons utterly independent of each other? 

If not, we may remind him that indomitable" is a 
word but seldom employed; and pluck" is a term 



* Note tbe needless reiteration of the adjecUve '* Royal," in this and some other passages. 
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belonging to a much lower vocabulary. K we try the 
experiment of placing a similar pair of words in juxta- 
position, we shall at once see the impossibiUty of their 
occurring to two individuals simultaneously. Take, 
for example, ^'indubitable luck.** These words, when 
used severally y occur about as often in speech and in 
writing as do the two we have been considering ; and 
yet they here stand in combination for probably the 
first time since the commencement of the EngUsh 
language. 

Again: we may remark that the style of the letter, 
although necessarily more colloquial, is yet very similar 
to that of the article in the London Review^ headed 

The Conference and the Sovereigns," (see page 6 of the 
present pamphlet.) There is the same effort to appear 
unconcerned in the matter; the same dragging in of 
the word rumour" to cover the cowardly attack 
it makes on the Queen; the same assuming these 
"rumours" to be true; the same occasional affectation 
of the impersonal style, even where it jars with the 
accord of the adjoining sentences. 

Notwithstanding his beUef that the propriety of 
bringing the Koyal name into discussion is very 
doubtful," our correspondent is yet too full of animus 
against the Queen to close his letter without aiming 
another blow at her, by introducing a story, the im- 
probabiUty of which is so monstrous that one would 
suppose even Manchester enhghtenment might see 
through it. He proceeds: — 

'*/ hear J on pretty good authority, that a rather unpleasant ciroumstance 
has occurred, which is likely to interfere seriously with the development of 
the naval reserve. As you are aware, a large number of the best officers 
in the merchant navy have entered that body, and have exerted their 
influence upon the men under them with the best effect. The Admiralty, 
acting with greater liberality than has often distinguished them, have made 
arrangements, as to rank and uniform, which have quite satisfied their 
officers ; and there remained only one thing of any importance to complete 
the intimate relations which seemed happily growmg up between the 
mercantile and military navies. I need not say that, at the present time, 
the use of the blue ensign is confined to men-of-war. The merchant officers 
are exceedingb^ anxious that ships manned by naval reserve men, and com- 
manded by officers of the reserve, should bear some distinguishing mark, 
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aod they asked to be allowed to carry this blue ensign. The Admiral^, 
after due coDsideration, came to the conclusion that the long pendant wovud 

sufficiently distinguish a man-of-war, and intimated their willingness to 
comply with the request of the merchant officers. / undentand, however, 
that a difficulty has, at the last moment, been raised in the highest quarter. 
The QuB£N, it is said, a7u2, / have reason to believe^ with truths will not 
listen to the idea of the blue ensign being borne bv merchantmen [!] The 
matter may seem trifling, but those who know sailors say that it is likely 
to have effect upon the prospects of the force. It is, at all events, only bar 
to the Duke of Somerset and Lord C. Paget, who haye throughout anown 
eyery disposition to deal fairly and liberally with the merchant service, to 
relieve them from all blame on this account. / wish I could thifUe thai (Ma 
was a solitary instance of the good intentions of the ministers responsible 
for the two great services being thwarted by an iUustrious personage^ aiul, 
when I say that, I beg to remark that I do not allude to the Duke of Gam- 
bridge, whose tendency, if left to himself, is rather an undue susceptibility 
to public opinion than the reverse." 



The association of ideas in this paragraph is precisely 
similar to that of the article '*The Conference and the 
Sovereigns/' Instead of beginning by a simple state- 
ment that the Queen had denied the use of a certain 
flag to the Naval Reserve, he commences by clearing 
the Admiralty from any blame in the matter, just as 
in the article alluded to, the attack on the Queen is 
prefaced by clearing Austria and Prussia^ the WhigSj 
the Tories^ and the Radicals^ from blame in the Danish 
affair. He is also anxious that ^^the Duke of Somerset 
and Lord Clarence Paget'' should be reheved of "ail 
blame on this account." He again deplores the conduct 
of the Queen, by wishing" he could think this was a 
solitary case against "an illustrious personage.'' 

The latter is a euphemism of precisely the same 
mould as the "one exalted lady*' mentioned in "The 
Conference and the Sovereigns." (See p. 9, line 9th.) 

If, however, the reader doubts the identity of the 
London correspondent aforesaid, with the writer in the 
London Reviewy we believe a careful perusal of the 
following will dispel it — ^provided he is at all capable of 
weighing evidence: 

In the first page of this pamphlet we alluded to a 
trick, by which the Queen's name was brought before 
the public in such a manner as to excite a good deal of 
mistrust and dishke towards her, amongst the ignorant. 
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This was by the inyention of a silly story about some 
bills being posted on Buckingham Palace, advertising 
it to be let in consequence of the occupier declining 
business; and this, we find, was f/rst published in the 
Manchester Examiner, bearing date Saturday, March 
19, 1864. Its London correspondent, in his usual 
manner, begins by asserting that hears/' dc. But 
, let him tell his own tale: — 

"An odd trick was, / hear, played the other day at Butkingham Palace, 
On Thursday morning last the police found on the gate posts large placards 
containing in bold letters these words, These commanding 2>remMe8 to be 
let or sold, in consequence of the late occupant declining business." Of 
course, they were at once torn down, and you may imagine the excitement 
caused in Scotland Yard at this violation of the sanctity of the royal palace. 
The police on duty in the neighbourhood were doubled, and every precaution 
was taken to prevent a repetition of this outrage. But on Monday morning 
the obnoxious placard teas once more posted. I believe there has- been no 
repetition of the affair since ; and, indeed, I believe it is almost impossible 
that there should be, so careful* are these sacred gate posts now guarded." 

Now, although this story is so transparent, \ji is yet 
believed in by thousands of persons ; some, even of the 
middle class, asserting its likelihood. 

It is tolerably clear in any case, that the person who 
originated this bright idea, — whether he had the bills 
stuck up or not, — intended, by spreading it abroad, to 
bring some stigma upon the Queen, or, at any rate, to 
render her more lightly esteemed. 

It is also clear, that if he employed anyone to stick 
bills in such an unwonted place he would run a risk of 
detection ; whilst he could carry his object just as well 
by stating in a distant newspaper that **Ae heard" 
they were stuck up. 

Which of these courses he selected may be inferred 
from the following letter. It is in reply to an enquiry 



* A person who could construct such a sentence as the one beginning four lines aWe this 
word, would be incapable ofso gross a mistake as the substitution of ** care/itr' for *'careftiUy.** 
It must either be a typographical error, or an attempt to conceal the fact of the passage 
being written by an educated man. « 
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whether what the correspondent of the Manche^ 
Examiner had stated, ever took place: — 

"No. 32,676. *'MXTROPOLITAN POLICE OfFICB, 

4, Whitehall Place, July 29th, 1864. 
"Sir, — I have to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 23rd 
inst., and to acquaint yon in reply that there is NO FOUNDATION for 
the statement to which you allude. — am. Sir, your obedient Servant^ 

RICHARD MAYNB." 

So much for the veracity of the London correspondent 
But could he not make something more out of the 
novel thought about posting notices upon Boyal 
premises? Could not the same idea be re-cast in a 
finer mould, and suited to a higher class of readers 
than those of country newspapers," in a village ale- 
house*' ? We shall see. 

We noticed that the Manchester Examiner , which 
gave to the world this story of posting notices upon 
Buckingham Palace, was dated Saturday, March 19.". 
If we turn to the London Review of the saToe day, we 
find the second leading article commencing thus: — 

"THE QUEEN AND THE DANISH QUESTION." 

"Some months ago, when a mysterious paragraph appeared in all the 
newspapers informing us that Her Majesty had pos&d notices over Windsor 
Palace to the effect that no smoking would be tolerated upon the royal 
premises, a slight thrill of anxiety ran through the country. * The impression 
produced was considered to be of sufficient importance to warrant the semi- 
official communication, which fpllowed a few days aiter to assure the public, 
that the caution had not fibred on the walls of that portion of the ralace 
which was devoted to the Prince of Wales. ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ xhe two 
paragraphs connoted to English ears much more than the^ denoted to a 
contmental reader. Nothing could be deemed a greater misfortune by the 
majority of the nation than the faintest indication of a dissension, howeyer 
trivial, between the Queen and any of her children. Since the deeply 
lamented death of Prince Albert, the Queen's subjects have been waiMng 
her with interest and sympathy^ and with much concern [! ! !] Every year 
that she is preserved to us adds to the difficulties of a very difficult position. 
The heir to the throne has grown into a manhood that seems to fulfil the 
fair hopes universally entertained from the promise of his youth. We look 
back on the miserable mischief caused in times not so very distant by 
differences between royal parents and their children, and congratulate our- 
selves that we are not likely to be harassed by a repetition of the eviL No 
shadow of the kind could again fall upon the Court without stretching itself 
far and wide over the nation. NoboKly felt, therefore, at all a^iamed of 
exhibiting as much interest — as even Sir Charles Phipps himsdf — in Her 
Majesty's dislike of tobacco ; or in the amenities invariably observed by one 
member of the royal family towards another. 
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It looks as if the pen had scarcely been laid down at 
the close of the correspondent's'* letter, before it was 
taken up by the reviewer." With the sound of the 
words still in his ear about posting placards on Buck- 
ingham Palace, he begins by writing about posting 
notices over Windsor Palace, although, in order to do 
this, he is obliged to go completely away from the track 
of his new subject; for the Queen's disUke of tobacco 
is about as much connected with the "Danish Question " 
as is the latter with the time of high water at London 
Bridge. And, as though it were not enough to adopt 
the same idea, he must needs repeat, in his first 
sentence alone, the words ''posted," and royal," and 

premises," and '^palace" ; for, be it remarked, the 
ancient abode of the Kings of England is called Windsor 
Castle at least Jive hundred times for every one time 
of its being termed Windsor Palace. 

Again; the Letter tells us, (speaking of what never 
took place) — 

« eyeiy precaution was taken to prevent a repetiUon of the ovJtrage,'*^ 

The Essay tells us, after insinuating that the "two par- 
agraphs connoted" a difference between the Queen and 
the Prince of Wales, (which the said paragraphs never 
did "connote") — 

•* we are not likely to be harassed by a repetition of the evUJ** 

Now bearing in mind — 

1. That all these coincidences, of subject and of 
modes of expressing the subject, occur in two 
papers that were both pubhshed on the same day: 

2. That in the second of these papers such subject 
is glaringly foreign to the matter of which the 
writer professes to treat; — and 

3. That both the journals in question are manifestly 
working in the same direction, so far as regards^ 
the character and standing of Queen Victoria — 

We are justified in concluding that the sams person 
who wrote this letter in the ''Manchester Examiner** 
also wrote the article in the London Review" 
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Having exhausted the '^placard" idea, the writer 
proceeds — cloaking his weapons under a pretence of 
banter and the same ironical sympathy which he showed 
in his first paragraph:— 

"The jealous anxiety with which English peo^e are all guessing at the 
sentiments of Queen Victoria about the unhappy Danish war is excusable, 
even if here and there it begins to take an exaggerated form. Lord Derby 
pays a visit to her Majesty at Osborne, or King Leopold comes across the 
channel to stay with her at Windsor, and straightway the tonrae of gossip 
starts off upon its busy round. The leader of the Opposition nas been sent 
for to tell her Majesty whether she is obliged by the Ck)nstitution to obey 
the decision of the Cabinet. Her Majesty^s unde has travelled over to ^ve 
her counsel on the nice point whether Lord Palmerston is not too hot-spinted 
an adviser. Finally, we learn from the unerring hps of nunonr} that her 
Majesty has made up her mind in case England declares war for Denmark 
to pass the summer at Ooburg in a German castle by hersell All these in- 
▼entions of the Clubs filter by slow degrees into the country newspaper!^ 
and are destined in course of time to become the subject of grave discussion 
at many a village alehouse. The excitement the topics in question cause is 
partially increased by the evident embarrassment of the Ministry at having 
to deal with so complicated a problem as the rival claims of Denmark ana 
of the German Diet. Whenever Lord Russell cannot make head or tail of 
the last despatch from Berlin or from Vienna, his hesitation is at once put 
down to the account of his hycUty, and his head is supposed to be kept in a 
state of distraction by his heart. In spite of aU the respect professed by 
Englishmen for monarchy as a system of government, they seem^ to grow 
nervous and petulant at the, least suspicion thai the Crown is interfering in the 
politics of the day. This is a little curious, for nothing can he plainer than 
that the wearer of the English crown must always of necessity exercise a con- 
siderable personal influence on politics. If there ever was a question in 
which Royalty was personally interested it is the present. The Queen of 
England is connected hy the closest of all ties with some of the leading 
actors in the present German movement. Her Majesty imderstands the 
way in which Germans view the Slesvig-Holstein affair better, doubtless, 
thim many of her subjects. She sees the allowances that ought to be made 
for the German Courts which are driven into war by an excited population, 
and she knows the history of the various influences that are at work in 
Germany itself. If she cares for England she cannot help being deeply 
anxious that England should not rush into war without having mastered 
the rights of the dispute. The deaih of a wise husband has, moreover^ 
deprived her of the best and most judicious of counsellors. She has a con- 
sciousness that things seem to be goinc wrong, and she has not the benefit of 
his clear head and his strong hand. If, under all these circumstances, her 
Majesty were not perplexed and troubled, she must be very unlike most 
other prudent and honourable women. In so naiural an embarrassment there 
is much cause for sympathy and respect. 

*' The vjUdest Radical at a general election would scarcely pretend in 1864 
that there was any grave reason to guard against the encroa^chments of the 
Crown. Nor is the most fanatical Tory inched to revive the cry of Mr. 
Pisraeli's younger years — *0ur yoimg Queen and our old institutions.' 
There is probably a place where thre^bare sophistries go when they are 
done with, to keep company with the used-up moons. Divine riffht, the 
bugbear of an overgrown prerogative, Venetian oligarchies, and social 
compacte, all repose in that omnivorous limbo. Nobody has any need for 
them nowadays, since the talented author of ** Vivian Grey" nas ceased 



from the fatiguing labours of romance. Royal prejudice in favour of either 
side in the Danish discussion would be, to be sure, an unconstitutional 

Ehenomenon, but all the oratorical efforts of a Sheffield or a Manchester 
ustings would fail to convince the country that the evil was serious or 
likely to be chronic.'' 

The whole of this article bears the same relation to 
truth that a plaster cast bears to a bronze statue. It 
does not even need the hammer of logic to break it. 
We have but to take two such casts and strike them 
against each other and they are shivered to atoms ! 

In the first place, if the encroachment of the crown 
in 1864 is so impossible that even 'Hhe wildest Radical 
at a general election would scarcely pretend'' such a 
thing, why did this same writer himself pretend it only 
seven weeks after he penned these words ? Why did 
he, seven weeks after, write the abominable article 
quoted on our 6th page, and therein endeavour to prove 
that Queen Victoria had already ''encroached" so far 
as to set at defiance the will of thirty miUions of her 
people, and the convictions of those statesmen who 
have spent their lives in the country's service ? 

Again: if ''Royal prejudice in favour of either side 
in the Danish discussion would be an unconstitutional 
phenomenon," why does he turn round and say, twice 
following, (see page 6) that although it would be de- 
plorahlcy it would still be strictly in accordance with 
the constitutiony and (speaking of the Queen) that "f^e 
cooistitution makes her despotic" ? 

Again: if "the evil" which might arise from her 
manifesting this prejudice would neither be serious or 
likely to be chronicy' why does he assert (in "The 
Conference and the Sovereigns," see page 6) that it 
was not only serious, but of the mightiest "moment in 
the present and for all timcy' and (see page 7) that it 
was sacrificing the honour of England and the interests 
of Europe "/or all time'' ? 

And, lastly: why does he in another article (see p. 1 2) 
quote the Lords' Journals and "the cautious Hallam," 
and even call in the name of God, to give weight to 



that idiich he here dedazes to be not mefdy fiibe, but 
so false that even a Sheffield or Manchester hustings 
would €ul to make the oonntzy believe it? 

Even poor Defoe, low as he sank, never committed 
himself so pitiably as this ! 

We have neiUier time nor incfination to reprint 
every traitorous article that could be produced intiiout 
travelling out of our way; but we next give a spedmen 
of the loyalty of the if oncAe^fer Keaminer and Ttmes 
(28-5-1864.) It was not published until seventeen 
days after the letter quoted in our i6th and i8th pages. 
The assertions of that letter, which were ndth» cor- 
rected nor retracted during all that interval — ^an interval 
sufficient to ensure their being copied from one paper 
to another until they were spread over the whole of 
England — afford a remarkable comment upon the article 
itself* Whether the loyalty is hrome or plaster may 
be ascertained by comparing the letter and the article 
with each other. 

It will be useless for the Manchester Examiner to 
fall back upon the stock assertion that it is ''not 
responsible for the opinions of correspondents" in this 
case ; for the plain reason that an official contributar 
is professedly one of the regular staff of the paper, and 
as such the paper itself is responsible for every word 
he writes in its columns. 

MANCHESTER EXAMINER AND TIMES, Saturday, Mof 28, 1864. 

" In a debate in the Honae of Lords on Thursday night, Lord EQenlminoiigh 
referred to a subject which, according to some of our contemporaries, is ' m 
everybody's mouth,' and which they tell us in cant phrase it would be *an 
affectation of delicacy to ignore.' Emboldened by tiiis assurance, we wont 
ignore it ourselves, but deal with it at once in the plainest language we can 
find. Be it known, therefore, that Her Majesty the Qneen is charged with 
having over-stepped the limits of the constitution in the conduct of our foreign 
afEairs. She is said to have thwarted the policy of the Cabinet on the Poliw, 
and more particularly on the Dano-€tenuan question, and to have succeeded 
more or less in giving effect to her personal views in oMK)sition to tiie advice 
of her responsib& ministers. It has been insinnatea that the break-down 
of our diplomacy is mainly to be ascribed to the influence of the throne. 
From the same cause is said to spring our shifting, irresolute method of 
dealing with the pretensions of the German power& If we are puzzled witii 
the arrogance of Von Beust, and the reckless unscrupulousness of Von 
Bifmark; if we wonder how tiie King of Prussia dared to cross the Eider in 
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the face of our remonstrances, or how it is that military contributions are 
still wrung from the inhabitants of Jutland; if it is a mystery to us how the 
whole continent can snap its fingers at the British Government, and laugh 
and jeer us into powerlessness, we are told that these problems are all to 
be solved by the partialities which are known to prevail at Windsor. The 
German Powers have the Queen of England on their side, and do not care a 
button for the Queen's Ministers. They know she won't pass a disagreeable 
despatch. They know she won't let our men of war sail for the Baltic. If 
a difficulty has to be overcome, they have only to send over the Duke of 
Saxe-Coburg on a family visit to Windsor, or invest Prince Alfred with the 
Prussian Order of the Black Eagle, or get up a grand dinner at Potsdam on 
the Queen's birthday. The Queen's Ministers, poor men, are much to be 
pitied. They see clearly what is for the honour and the interest of England, 
but how can they give effect to it against the wiU of a domineering and 
exacting mistress ? 

* ' We have translated into honest Statements the insinuations which 
are said to be afloat, for the first step towards confuting a slander is to put 
it down in black and white, when, perchance, it will confute itself. The 
first question we have to ask is, how did these rumoUTS get abroad ? The 
secrecy of all that passes between the Sovereign and her advisers is placed 
under the sanction of an oath. From them it is impossible for us to learn 
that the Queen has been wanting in her constitutional duties unless they 
have shamefully violated theirs. CoUTt gOSSip is the only other channel 
through which such secrets could reach the public ear ; but Court gOSSip 
would give us the Court version, whereas the version which reaches us is 
bitterly hostile to the Queen. We seem to be taken into the confidence 
of some lachrymose Minister, who is not unwilling that the outside world 
should be made acquainted with his painful but abortive efforts to maintain 
the honour of the country, and who is anxious in a quiet way to excuse 
himself by casting odium u))on his sovereign. Some phantom of former days 
seems to be whispering to us confidentiallv — * It is true I seem to have done 

* badly of late, to have abated my proud tone, taken kicks without com- 

* plaining, endured insolence and menace without retort. You say I 

* nave lowered the position of England, and you ask regretfully for "an 

* hour of Castlereagn." Well, I confess it, appearances are against me, but 

* then, between ourselves, you don't know what we have to put up with 

* when we go to Windsor. Self-willed — stubborn, passionate — threatens to 

* go to Rosenau, &c. Oh, my good fellow, it is easier to endure the gout 

* than to brave an imperious Queen ! ' Of course these are idle fancies, but 
they are neither less credible nor less just than those which interested 
l>arties are busily disseminating about the Sovereign. We fear there 
exists somewhere an infamous plot to make the Queen unpopular, 
and that they who are engaged in it trust to find materials in the domestic 
relations of the royal &mily. Public sentiment is in favour of Denmark 
and adverse to Germany. The Prince of Wales has married a Danish 
princess, and naturally sympathises with his wife's relations, while the 
Queen's tenderest memories attach her to the interests of her husband's 
Fatherland. Here are matericUe which, if skilfuMy worked, may lead to the 
establishment of a Princess faction as opposed to the fa^ction of t/ie Court. 
Political events may in due time supply each with a set of politicians, and 
royal discords may be elevated, as in former days, to the rank of state 
parties. The Queen's refusal to leave the retirement in which she has 
remained since the death of the Prince Consort provokes a natural aUiance 
between discontented dowagers, aristocratic snobs, and intriguing politicians. 
Some of whom better things might have been expected have lately affected 
to conmiiserate the Prince and Princess of Wales on the disproportionate 
share of the burden of state display which is thrown upon their shoulders, 
and the coimtry has been gravely informed that if the Prince is to perform 
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•o many of the duties which properly belong to the Queen, we must give 
him a larger income ! We trust the Prince's income — ^not less, certainly, 
than £100,000 a year — is laige enough to enable him to give a dinner now 
and then, and bear the expense of court dresses ; and we decline to believe, 
that, unlike most other young men, he is unwilling to assist his own moth^ 
mathout being paid for it. 

'* Such are specimens of the factious ' hosh * which is talked with aroro- 
bation in London ' society. ' We are thankful to believe that the heauMer 
tone of feeling, both aocial and political, in these northern dvArxcts will enable 
our readers to laugh at it. As for the Queen's overstepping her constitutional 
duties by dictating to her Ministers, they who indulge in such jiitiftll 
insinuations surelv require to be taught the very simplest principles of 
the Constitution. As the Head of the State, the Qneen can do no 
wrong, becanse she can do nothing of herself. All her acts are done 
through the agency of Ministers, who are themselves responsible to the 
nation for everything which is done in the Soverei^'s name. The business 
of the minister is to tender advice. The Queen is free to adopt or reject 
that advice as she sees fit. It is undoubtedly within her province to remon- 
strate, to offer reasons, to commend any subject to the further consideration 
of the Cabinet, and to reject in the last resort the advice tendered. But in 
that case it is the business and the duty of the minister to resign office. 
The will of the Sovereign is no excuse for him. By alleging it he pronounces 
his own condemnation, and stamps himself as unworthy to be the minister 
of a free people. A statesman who can subordinate his own convictions to 
the predilections of the Grown is not fit to serve the Crown. We do 
not dispute the assertion that our foreign aff&irs are in a muddle, but, if so, 
they wno get us into it are the Queen's ministers. We pay them for doing 
the work, and they alone are accountable. We know nothing of the if^vmce 
of the sovereign in ministerial matters. It is a thing nnrecognlsed by 
the Oonstitution. If the cabinet are of opinion that the honour of the 
country requires us to go to war either for Poland or Denmark, it is their 
business to declare war or quit their posts. It wUl not do for them to go on 
holding office and dravnng their salaries, and then, when the country complains 
of their condtict, to whine out in secret places aboul the influence of the throne. 
If the insinuations we have been made to hear are well founded, 
Lord Palmerston deserves to be impea>ched as a minister, and scorned as a 
man ; for in thai case he ha^ betrayed his trUSt and played the part of a 
coward. Earl Russell, in the debate to which we have referred, of course 
denies them all. He assures us that the Queen has always accepted the 
advice of her ministers, and that whatever may be the state of our foreign 
affairs, he and his collea^es are alone responsible. The assurance is almost 
puerile. We don't ne^ to be thus instructed in our catechism. But when 
scandal is loud enough to attract the decorous attention of the peor8« it 
cannot be judged too soon to denounce it to the people." 

There is a curious attempt to imitate straightforward- 
ness in this article — but the touch of a smaller weapon 
than Ithuriel's spear will show its true nature. 

In the first place, where was the necessity for a 
detailed reiteration of these charges against the Queen, 
seeing that they had already been given piecemeal to 
the readers of the Manchester Examiner, week after 
week for several months, in their grossest and most 
oflfensive form ? 
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In the next place, if this leading article has here 
translated ^^indnvxitions into honest statements," how is 
it that these very insinuations were previously put forth 
in the same journal, with dishonest statements of belief 
in their truth ? 

**/ cannot say I disbelieve this reporty^^ says the London correspondent, in 
reference to the Qneen's interference with her ministers. (See page i6. ) 

**/ hear on pretty good authority says he, [that the Queen thwarted the 
Naval Reserve.] Page 17. 

These and many other such expressions were designed 
to make the readers of the paper believe the insinua- 
tions; and it therefore follows that when the same 
person — for by his style it is the same person — writes 
such a paragraph as the one commencing this leading 
article, he has some other object in view than that of 
whitening a character he has so shamelessly and so per- 
sistently endeavoured to blacken. 

It is not even necessary to go out of the article itself 
to detect its dishonesty. It first afifects to consider the 
Queen innocent of the charges brought against her, 
and then it seems to assert that Lord Palmerston has per- 
jured himself and ^^betrayed'' the Queen, by divulging 
the fact of her interference. Now, as divulging a thing 
must imply the existence of that which is divulged, we 
have, under the disguise of a defence of the Sovereign, 
an attempt to fasten the lying imputations more j&rmly 
upon her; and a further attempt to kill two birds with 
one stone,'* by adding a falsehood concerning Lord 
Palmerston. 

One sentence states that from the Ministers '*it is 
impossible for us to learn that the Queen has been 
wanting in her constitutional duties, unless they have 
shamefully violated theirs." Another sentence tells us 
that they have violated them so shamefully as to 
deserve impeachment, — and then leaves us to draw the 
only inference that can be drawn, — viz., that the Queen 
has been wanting in her constitutional duties. 
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We remark that the style of tlie article presents an 
nnmistakeable iteration of the words that chiefly dis- 
tinguish the "leaders" in the London Review; such 
as — insiniuxted, isinuating^ honesty rumours^ gossip^ 
insolence, menace, betrayed, jpredilections, (fee. 

We also ask attention to the phrase ''factious bosh,'' 
as a singular example of what seems to be a forte of 
the writer in the Revieiv, — already adverted to on page 
i6; — namely, the union of an infrequent and scholarly 
adjective with a noun from the slang dictionary. 

As if these woi^ds were not enough, we have an 
epitome of the matter contained in "The Queen can 
do no wrong" (see page ii). It is only so far re- 
modelled as to suit Manchester apprehensions, — as for 
instance in the telling line — 

"It will not do for them to go on holding office, and drawing tfieir salaries 

That the writer knows how to adapt himself to the 
people whom he addresses is pretty evident! How he 
must have laughed in his sleeve whilst palming oflF 
so exquisite a satire upon them ! Our foreign ^airs 
are mismanaged, and the destinies of nations hang 
tremulous in the balance ! We awaken to the fact, — 
and our first solemn reflection concerning it, is That 
we pay our Statesmen for doing the work, and if they 
'*get us into a muddle," they shall be paid no longer !, 

There is an artless allusion, too, to '*the healthier 
tone of feeling, both social and political, in these 
northern districts'' which at once suggests their known 
attachment to a monarchical form of govemnient, and 
their utter abhorrence of democracy. Was it this pro- 
clivity that emboldened the "London correspondent" 
to write so often to them in a strain which might have 
been mistaken for one of covert treason, if he had made 
use of it in districts where the "tond of feeling" was 
less "healthy"? 

Was it this "tone" that induced him to select above 
all others a Manchester paper in which to remind us 
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that the income of the Prince of Wales is not less, 
certainly, than 100,000/. a year''? 

But that idea of bringing in a Cabinet minister as the 
originator of the Queen's unpopularity, certainly sur- 
passes all the rest. It seems to succeed so well,- that 
perhaps it could be tried again ? It can he; hut not in the 
same journal. In another paper it will bear re-casting, 
just as the placards'' were twice made use of on a 
former occasion, and no one seemed any the wiser ! 

Accordingly we find in the next week's Review, a 
^leader' following out the same precise line of thought ; 
only this time it is Earl Kussell who is the guilty person, 
instead of Lord Palmerston. Part of this article, which 
is entitled *'Earl Russell at the Foreign Office," is 
already quoted on our 14th page; and if the reader has 
the original at hand he will do well to refer to it, as 
space will not admit of our giving it in full. He will 
find on a comparison, the following coincidences : — 



THE MANCHESTER EXAMINER 
speaks of 
honest statements" 

* the predilections of the Crown. " 

"the will of the Sovereign" 

**Lord Pabnerston deserves to be 

impeached as a minister" 



Lord Pabnerston "has betrayed 
his trust, and pbiyed the part of 
a coward" [i.e. with reference to 
the Queen] 



THE LONDON REVIEW 

speaks of 

honest name" 
"honest earnestness" 
"the Sovereign's continental 

predilections" 

"the will of the nation" 
"the national will" 
"We recalled instances in which 
ministers of the Crown had 

been impeached" 
"It would of course be preposterous 
now-a-days to threaten a Uttle 
elderly well-meaning nobleman 

with impeachment." 

Earl R. has "betrayed Denmark" 
* * When a nation has been betrayed 
it has been for some purpose of 

the betrayer " 
"this betrayal of their Queen " 



These coincidences are too glaring to admit of doubt. 
But it may perhaps be said, that as the Review was 
pubUshed seven days after the Examiner, the writer in 
the former may have read the article in the latter, and 
imconsciously adopted some of the expressions he found 
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therein. This wonld not mend the matter — ^inas- 
much as it implies that the Manchester paper finds 
its way into the hands of the London Reviewer^ who 
for some reason makes himself so familiar with its 
style that he re-prodnces it as exactly as the circum- 
stances will admit. Neither wonld it fare better with 
him if he invited a comparison of the two papers pub- 
lished on the same day — as a single specimen will 
show. This occurs in an article entitled '^Denmark 
must be saved," in the London Review of the same 
date as the Manchester Examiner^ from which we quote 
the "leader," — ^viz., Saturday, May 28, 1864": — 

LONDON REVIEW. 

** We have long delayed, long yielded, 
in the hope of peace, and for the sake 
of the Queen. Bat each concession 
has been made the groond for more 
insolent demands, and each sacrifice 
offered up to loyal sympathy has 
been followed by more forions out- 
bursts of hatred and contumely on the 
part of the German Grovemments mott 
closely connected with our own Royal 
family. If we could longer take 
dynastic sentiments into account, 
we might well call to mind that the 
Danish sovereign is connected with 
us by ties as close and tender as any 
which bespeak our interest for the 
Houses of HohenzoUem or Coburg." 



MANCHESTER EXAMINER. 
"We fear there exists somewhere 
an infamous plot to make the Qnew 
unpopular, and that they who are • 
engaged in it trust to find materials 
in the domestic relations of the Boyal 

fEunily. Public sentiment is in 
favour of Denmark and adverse to 
Germany. The Prince of Wales has 
married a Danish princess, and 
naturally sympathises with his 
wife's relations, while the Queen's 
tenderest memories* attach her to 
the interests of her husband's 
Fatherhmd." 



The same ideas are actually embodied in the same 
words, following in the same consecutive order — viz. : 

Eo3ral£Eunily, dynastic sentiments, Danish sovereign, tender, interest 
Eo3ral fiBunily , public sentiment, Danish princess, tenderest interests 

This is not a mere balance of probabiUty. It is 
CLEAR AND POSITIVE PROOF that both paragraphs were 
written by the same person, and that they were penned 
within Sifew hours of the same time. For a very short 
lapse would have so far obliterated the rhythm of the 
last sentence from his ear as to render impossible the 
singular repetition we have pointed out. 



* Compare this expression with that on page 13, line 3. 



PART 11. 



HAVING established the common authorship of 
the articles on the Queen, in the London Review 
and the Manchester' Examiner and Times, we now 
come to the enquiry, 

Who wrote these articles? 

In the first place, let us capitulate the several items 
we learn respecting the author, solely from the internal 
evidence afforded by his writings, viz : — 

I. Prom his gaining such unrestricted access to the 
columns of two journals of high reputation, he 
must be a person of considerable influence. 

1. He must be a public man who has something to 
gain by undermining the respect of the English 
people for their Queen, and for monarchy as a 
system. 

3. He is not one of the aristocracy, for he makes fre- 

quent covert attacks upon them, as a body. 

4. From his assaiUng ^^the constitution'' on the plea 

that it makes the Sovereign despotic," he cannot 
belong to the ranks of the Conservatives. 

5. As he accuses the present ministers of perjury and 

deceit, and compares one of them to ^'Belial,'' and 
another to scullion" addicted to profane swear- 
ing — ^we may conclude he is not a Whig. 
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6. From his sneers at monarchy and the peerage — his 

pretence of being a champion of popular rights — 
his artful allusions, in a Manchester paper, to the 
salaries of the Cabinet ministers, and the income 
of the Prince of Wales, we gather that he is one 
of the Manchester or Radical school of politicians, 

7 . IFrom his mentioning as an eye-witness circumstances 

which occurred in course of certain debates in 
ParUament, he must have been present in that 
assembly on the nights of those debates — and is 
probably a member of the House of Commons. 

On the day after the Stansfield-Mazzini debate, he says, " The debate last- 
night was one of the most interesting to which I have listened for some time 
in the House of Commons.** Man. Exr. 19-3-1364. 

On the debate on Capital Punishment, he mentions tlie solemn and quiet 

manner" of the member for Birmingham,— and the silent atientimt tlie 
House paid to him. Man. Exr. 7-5-1864 

On the night of the Chancellor of the Exchequer's speech, he says ** It wa». 
curious to watch the effect upon the House." — Of Wbitewde's speech he says 
*' It was amusing enough to listen to.'' Man. Exr^ 14-5-1864. 

8. From his making several references to a certain 

stale fact, such references being far-fetched and 
uncalled for, we infer that he has some special 
reason for reminding the public of the repeal of 
the Com Laws. 

9. His wonderful power of verbiage shows him to be 

an eloquent man, commanding^a range of utterance 
from the loftiest flight of language down to the 
abusive slang of the streets. 

10. From his frequent repetition of certain striking 
words in these writings, he must be in the hahit 
of using these same words elsewhere. 

11. His rare use of the title ^^Her Majesty'^ [except 
in ridicule, as on page 22] when speaking of the 
Queen, and his occasional awkward substitution of 
the term ^'peer' for ''lord,'' indicate that he was 
educated in the Society of Friends. 

In the single article quoted from the Manchester Examiner, (see 24) 
the word Sovere'gn occurs j/> times, Queen, seventeen times, but il/a/Vj/fy 
only once ! The writer was off his ^uard when he gave so curious an 
illustration of the etTect of early traimng 1 For the forced use of the word 
Peer^ see Lon. Rev. vol. 8, /. 532, and vol. 9 /. 3, 2nd column, and/. 4, 1*/ coi. 
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12. From his always masking, mider quotations from 
other persons, or from '^ruTnourj' such of his 
statements as are not in accordance with fact, he 
must, if a public speaker, be accustomed to resort 
to the same artifice. 

13. By his often quoting the rumour of the clubs,^* 
he must be a member, or visitor, of some club. 

14. By the manner in which he alludes in one of his 
articles to the game of Chess, he understands that 
game, and is probably a player of it. 

" play with admirable dignity and propriety their solemn game of diplomatic 
CA^ss. Meantime the poor Pawns go blundering on,"&c. — L. R. vol. 8,/. 455. 

15. As he takes the very unusual course of attacking 
the editor of a certain newspaper by name, when 
such an attack is utterly unwarranted by the subject 
on which he writes, and as he does this both in the 
London Review, and in the Manchester Examiner 
we may conclude that he has a personal dislike to 
John T. Delane, the editor of the Times.'' 

16. As he writes a lengthy article following up an 
attax^h made upon B. Disraeli in the House of 
Commons, we may believe he has a special reason 
for taking the part of the person who made thai 
attach. 

17. Since, from the number of these articles, many of 
which manifest traces of laborious study, they 
cannot have failed to occupy the time of the writer 
to a very large extent, he must have led a com- 
paratively silent life as a public man during the 
past six months. 

We may Kken our task, thus far, to the opening of 
two intricate locks, the keys of which are said to be 
hidden. We have unscrewed the plate in front of each, 
and, by accurate measurement of certain parts, and a 
comparison in detail, have shown that one key will clear 
them both. 

p 
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We have next laid bare seventeen of their wardsy 
some of them complicated — some simple. Even these 
are not all; but they are enough. They are enough to 
render us sure of finding no wrong key that will even 
make an approach towards fitting them. They are 
more than enough to make us absolutely certain that 
any key which does fit them is the right one. 

Now if we produce an instrument — no matter whence 
— and, placing it in each lock in succession, show that it 
fits every ward; and then, turning it at pleasure, whilst 
every catch is lifted and no spring missed, make the bolt 
fly to and fro, if need be for a thousand times — if we do 
all this — and we can do all this — we defy any man to 
deny that we have found the right key to these locks. 

But to leave the metaphor: if the preceding pro- 
po3itions cannot be disproved, it follows, without 
possibility of mistake, that the articles to which they 
refer were written by a person whose description answers 
to the several particulars therein laid down. These 
particulars, taken collectively, are too stringent to apply 
to more than one individual, even approximately. But 
there is one person to whom they do apply, and who 
fulfils all their requirements to the last jot and tittle. 
That person is John Bright, M.P. for Birmingham. 

Therefore — 

John Bright, M.P. for Birmingham 

WROTE THESE ARTICLES ABOUT ThE QuEEN. 

In exposing this, his well-kept secret, to the public 
at large, we have been careful to avoid even a breath 
of rumour," — for although rumour may occasionally 
tell the truth, it is more usually a medium for exagger- 
ation, if not of positive falsehood. Neither have we 
attacked him under a mask;" for, as already stated, 
he is put in possession of a copy of this pamphlet, 
together with full particulars as to its writer, — whose 
name he is at liberty to publish, if his so doing can be 
of any service in helping him to disprove the infer- 
ences drawn in these pages. 
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To that disproof we invite him; but not to a denial; 
for denial is swept away before a crashing storm of facts. 

Let it here be stated, once for all, that we do not 
beUeve the proprietor of the London Review is cognizant 
of his contributor's writing to the Manchester Examiner ^ 
— or vice versa. For many reasons, the Essayist 
would conceal from each editor the arrangements he 
found it advisable to make with the other. 

We shall now take up some of the propositions com- 
mencing on page 3 1 , and place such additional matter 
in the hands of the reader, as may enable him to form 
a clear idea of the rhotive for this deep-laid scheme ; or 
as Manchester calls it, with aHful artlessness, this **in- 
famous plot to render the Queen unpopular/' — 

1 . This paragraph is self-evident. 

2. Is made sufficiently clear by the remark at foot of 

page 4 (which see). 

3. The illustration of paragraph 8 includes this. 

4. Kefer to his observations on page 8, 12 lines from 

foot, and last line ; also page 11,6 lines from foot. 

5. See page 10; also page 26, 19 lines from foot. 

6. Too evident to need comment. 

7. He asserts having been in the House on the nights 

of certain debates. In each of these debates the 
member for Birmingham took part It may 
interest the reader to see how anxious the London 
Correspondent" is to establish that member's 
reputation; whilst with a secret consciousness of 
the truth of an old proverb about self-praise," he 
artfully appeals to Hansard" in confirmation of 
what he says. 

The following is from the same letter which contains 
Hie placard story j given on page 19 (19-3- 1864): — 

**Mr. Stansfeld, I must say, bore himself admirably last night. * * 
Mr. Disraeli's speech was ingenious enough; but I cannot say much for its 
spirit and tone. It drew from Mr. BRIGHT what was decidedly "the 
speech" of the night. It was, perhaps, the only speech made on eitner side 
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which WM in any degree impartial [ !]— Mr. Gladstone no doubt intended to 
be lo, but, in fact, he was led away_fay his feedings into an eloquent pleadiM 
for Mr. Stansfeld. But Mr. BRIGHT i«ally did state the case fairly, and 
with a dignified temperance of manner, which were eminently worthy of 
the occasion. But I was not surprised at this, because I have often remarked 
the rare power which the honourable member for Birmingham possesses d 
retaining the equanimity, which most men seem to lose in these personal 
discussions. He nas also another advantage : he has always been honoorably 
oonspicuous for taking a generoOB view of the conduct of any honourable 
member who has happened to get into difficulties on either side of the House. 
That is an assertion which Hansard will abundantly prove, if anyone cares to 
disjmte it. The rest of the debate was not very miportant, although the 

eroxysm of indignation into which Lord C. Hamilton worked himself against 
r. BRIGHT, was eminently* amusing." 

After the debate on Capital Punishment, our Man- 
chester friend writes an epistle in which he glorifies the 
chief speaker. But not until he has given a bit of his 
mind about some idle ^peers' and an evil-hearted Queen. 

** WTiat the peers want with a holiday on Holy Thursday, and how they 
have earned it this year, I cannot say ! Perhaps, however, they might jus- 
tify their conduct, on the ground that as they did nothing on the first two 
days of the week, it was hardly worth while coming down to the House on 
the third of their usual sitting days. But the Upper House is certainly idler" 
&c. 

** There are once more very strong and apparently weU-founded rUXnoUTS 
that this policy has again met with vehement opposition in the very Jiighest 
quarter, where the clamis of the Germans upon Slesvig, are not unnatiunlly 
regarded with a large amount of favor. " 

As usual, the ^ ^highest quarter" receives very little 
quarter from her enemy, who by way of contrast adds a 
word of praise for some one else — 

" The speech of the evening was I need not sav, that of Mr. BRIGHT. 
Delivered in that grave, quiet style of deep but subdued earnestness, and of 
high and solemn tnoughtiulness, in which he has amongst English orators no 
living rivals it produce! a great impression upon the House. It was only at 
a few striking passages that his hearers broke out into the cheer ; their silent 
and absorbed attention — the appropriate reception for such a speech — was 
the best proof of its power, and of the influence which it was exerting upon 
the listeners." (Man, Exr, 7-5-1864.) 

Such is the estimate put by the member for Bir- 
mingham on his own abiUties ! We recollect no parallel 
to it, except the speech he made at a meeting of the 
Atlantic Telegraph Company, when he quoted a letter'* 

* By this time a marked feature of the style can scarcely have failed to strike the reader 
»-that is, the mamier in which a given word is repeated by the writer. As for instance^ 
^^eminentfy" and "kcnourable^' in the foregoing paragraph. Then again, admirably-digfUfied 
•^generous — answer to the ungenerous— admirable — undignified-'admirably — ^in the first 
paragraph of the correspondent's previous letter (16-3-1864). 
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in (^Jmmtion of his own popularity in the United 
States, to the effect that if he would only honour that 
country with a visit, "every male child'' bom there during 
the year in which he landed would be christened John 
Bright." [ ! ! ! ]* Who wrote the letter he did not say. 
We suspect it must have been some one who received 
his cognomen somewhat in advance of his smart little 
namesakes ! 

On the debate in which Gladstone signahsed himself 
by his great democratic speech, our correspondent is in 
high feather. He begins by paying his respects to a 
statesman of ''large experience and ripe years," — thus : 

** Of course one is properly sorry that Lord Palmerston should have had so 
severe an attack of the gout as to detain him at home for neai'ly three weeks. 
But, at the same time, one may be permitted to feel that we have had some 
compensation for the loss of his pleasant company in the House of Commons.'* 

His next favour is bestowed on the member for Leeds : 

"It is true that many honourable gentlemen found the speech of the 
honourable member for Leeds too severe a trial for their patience, and sought 
a temporary refuge elsewhere from his didactic language, his extracts from 
Hansard, and those terribly familiar statistics about flie attendance at Sunday 
schools and the sale of cheap magazines. This was, no doubt, wrong. But 
men are mortal; and although I know that no one ought to shun useful in- 
formation, I cannot help feeling tenderly for those whose weak stomachs turn 
against it in the form in which it is administered by most honest but moat 
dreary Mr. Baines.^' 

We have given these two paragraphs, because they 
furnish a good illustration of one secret of John Bright's 
power as a speaker. That is, his skilful employment 
of contrast to heighten the effect he aims at producing. 
He seldom praises any person without first detracting 
from somebody else ; and he rarely abuses one individual 
without at the same time flattering another. This 
accounts for the incompatible statements he makes 
about the same person at different periods (see pages 
lo, 13, 18, 23). The art is akin to that of a painter 
who puts in a good background of grey or some neutral 
tint to show his brilliant colours to better advantage. 
Accordingly, in the matter before us, having ground 
down Lord Palmerston and poor Baines to a sij^ciently 
sombre shade, and spread them out to dry, he proceeds 



* We give this as the substance only — ^not having the report at hand to copy the words 
from. It is therefore subject to verbal correction. 
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to pencil the Chancellor of the Exchequer in great 
splendour; — and finishes him with a touch that leaves 
him **a thing of beauty and a joy for ever." 

With a slight forgetfulness of the statement he made 
a week before, about someone who has ^'noUving rival," 
he gives as his climax of praise for Gladstone, that he 
spoke 

"with a force and an unreservednesa which Mr. BRIGHT himself could 
not have surpassed ! " (Man. Exr, 14-5- 1864.) 

So far the Manchester paper. Now for the London 
Review. 

Just as the article ''The Conference and the Sove- 
reigns " (see page 6) is followed by one speaking in 
high honour of J. Bright — so that entitled *'The 
Queen can do no Wrong/' published a week after (see 
page ii) is also followed by a leader in which the same 
individual stands i.*' This last is on the subject of 
Gladstone's speech. We have no room to give it in 
fall — but a few sentences will show the pattern into 
which it is woven : — 

"Whenever the present Premier takes his leave of the House of GonimonB, 
the next leader of the Liberal party there will not he a Whig, but an orator 
educated in the school of Conservatism * * at no distant time to become 
the boldest exj)onent of the broadest Radical doctrines — a popular tribune, 
qualified b^ his democratic opinions and sympathies to sit upon the same 

Slatform with Mr. BRIGHT at Birmingham and Rochdale — a Peopl^t 
finister in the House of Commons^" &c. 

Ne:^t comes a rebuke for that wicked peer described 
on page lo, and a gentle hint for another person, not 
to forget who converted him from the error of his ways: 

"We have heard Lord John Russell defend, amid the impatience of the 
Liberal benches, the practice of giving to small and corrupt constituencies 
such as Harwich, and to nomination boroughs such as Calne, as jdsuoy 
members as to the populous towns of the manufacturing districts. Indee<l, 
one of the most plausible and ingenious defences of small nomination boroughs 
fell two or three years ago from the lips of Mr. Gladstone, who himself owed 
his introduction to public life to the favour of the Duke of Newcastle." 

(Here comes, as ustial, a reference to the **Eepeal of the Com Lawa^^ — 
read and be thankful ! — and then pass on to the folloiving :) 

"Mr. BRIGHT once pointed out to the House of Commons that loi 
boroughs, havii^ a constituency of 79,cxx) electors, return 141 members, 
while 14 large boroughs, having three times the number of doctors, only 
return 32 members. It is a forlorn and hopeless attempt to confute the 
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Chancellor of the Ezcheouer by himself, and Mr. BRIGHT, who hcLS con- 
verted Mr, Gladstone, as Mr. Gobden converted Sir R. Peel, may satisfy the 
right honourable gentleman that our present representative system contains 
no greater absurdity and anomaly than the disproportion of members 
returned by the small country towns and the large centres of population. " 

"When we are told that the Chancellor of the Exchequer has taken up the 
banner of ParUamentary Reform, and must henceforth be regarded as the 
leader of the Radical party in the House and the country, we cannot help 
thinking that the political education of their promising neophvte must still 
be regarded as incomplete by the hierarchs of ParUamentary Kef orm. We 
have spoken of the vital question of the nomination boroughs. There is also 
the stul more vital question of the Ballot. Many old Reformers regard a 
large extension of the suffrage without the ballot as a doubtful boon. * * 
We have nothing to say here either for or arjainst these opinions — we only cite 
them as convictions cherished with as much strength and intensity by Mr. 
BRIGHT and his friends now as at any period of their political career, but 
not as yet entertained, or at least avowed, by the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

"Mr. BRIGHT gave up in despair, a year or two ago, the agitation for 
Parliamentary Refonn. He said he mi^ht as well attempt to 'flog a dead 
horse. ' * * Mr. Gladstone has put himself at the head of the new move- 
ment, and when * the Hour ^ arrives — it may not be this year or next — Uhe 
Man* toiU dearly he ready." — London Review, 14-5-1864, page 506. 

On the following week the same article is continued 
under another title — thus : 

"Mr. BRIGHT has harangued until he grew tired of the thankless labour, 
with no other result than that of converting apathy into alarm, and changing 
lukewarm friends into open or concealed antagonists." 

"The policy which [this speech] indicates as that of the ^coming man* is 
one which all who object to the gradual Americaniaation of our institutions are 
hound to oppose. * * The Whigs have already suffered severely in spirit 
from the rude ascendancy of Sir Robert Peel's most distinguished follower. 
They will hardly endure at his hands the process of forcible conversion to the 
opinions of Mr. BRIGHT." — London Review, 2 1-5- 1864, pages 530-531. 

Who is this ^ ^coming man" here so mysteriously pre- 
figured ? This individual who will be ''ready" when *'the 
gradual Americanisation of our institutions" shall have 
cleared his way ; when the poison of rumour shall 
have done its work, and Queen Victoria, whose 'fetters' 
once 'eat into the flesh' \ of her people, shall be silently 
sleeping in her dishonoured grave with the tyrants of 
bygone days? 

We will see. — Up to this point we have confined 
our investigation to two journals with which the person 
we have named, is not ostensibly connected. We have 
as yet made no remark on two others which profess 
to give his opinions to the World. One of these is pub- 
lished in Fleet Street, and the other in New York. A 



t London Review, 21-5-1864, page 531, column 2, 13 lines firom foot. 
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man who is so popular in a distant country, as to give 
his name to **every mal^ child" bom there for the space 
of one year, cannot afford to let oM that popularity run 
to seedy when a little cultivation would keep it in mar- 
ketable order, and fit for use on the shortest notice. 

With this in view, our wary ^Correspondent' selected 
a newspaper in which he might occasionally impart his 
confidences to his fiiends. But as these confidences at 
times involved the use of strong language about British 
misbehaviour, he showed greai wisdom in the choice of 
the paper most suited to his purpose. He was hampered 
by two requirements, somewhat difficult to meet with 
in the same publication. In the first place, the paper 
should be one commanding a large circulation in America; 
and in the second, it ought to be one that is seldom seen 
in England. There is in New York an illustrated jour- 
nal, entitled Harpers Weekly, well supported by the 
poUtical party at present dominant in the United States. 
This paper has a weakness for ^annexing* from time 
to time, without metallic acknowledgement, certam 
pieces of English copyright ; and its sale in this country 
is therefore forbidden by law. 

Here, then, both the requirements are met; and 
Harper's Weekly pubUshes his communications con- 
cerning the sinking of **the British Pirate Ship" — ^the 
sayings of English friends upon the Presidency," &c. 
It is true the author's name is not given, — but as we 
are told in one place, in a stage whisper, that he is ^^an 
English friend of greater public renown than Mr. 
Newman,"* we can dispense with his autograph in such 
articles as the following: — 

"A POLITICAL WfE,Wli:'-^Fr<m Harper's WeeUy 2-7-1S64.) 

The pressure of our own public affairs naturally distracts our minda from 
more tnan a cursory observation of the important political events in Europe. 
Among these events the late speech of Mr. Gladstone must be classed ; for it 
is a plain declaration by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, a member of the 
Grovemment, that the suffrage should be so enlarged as to include a great 



* Harper's Weekly ^ 16-7-1864— 2nd page, column 3, 2nd paragraph from foot. 
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number of ihe non-voters in England. But upon the principles which Mr. 
Gladstone lays down, the movement can hardly stop short of universal sttffrage. 
•What ,1 would state,' he says, *is this: every man who is not presumably 
incapacitated by some consideration of personal unfitness, or political danger, 
is morally entitled to come within the pale of the Constitution. * 

He would avoid sudden clian'ges, but the goal is clear. If that is to be 
the rallying cry of the Reform party in En^Uuid. it will reform the British 
Oolistitution altogether, Mr. Gladstone thinks otherwise. He says that 
it will onlv infuse new vigour into what he calls *the young and flourishing 
British Cfonfltittition.' 

But by that Constitution British political society consists of three 
Ifecognize^d classes, and one not recognized. The King, Lords, and 
Commons are the three recognized classes, and the^reat body cyf the pop- 
ulation, the poor working class, is the one unrecognized. This last ia 
numerically overwhelmingly the largest, and When you begin to admit one 
x>f them to the sufi&age, it will be very difficult, imder any plea of 'political 
danger,' to exclude another who is equally fitted. Then you have practically 
« government of the people^ and the inevitable and proper result wiU he the 
pecic^ul elimin€Ui9n/rorn the system of special privilege- Is Mr. Gladstone 
the profoundest, or merely the most good-natured, of British statesmen? 
Does he really foresee the tendency, which Macaulay long aco described, of 
a struggle between Parliament and the neople, and does he skilfully suggest 
this as the beginning of a policy which snail avoid it ; or is he onlv disagree- 
ably struck with the fact that one man is allowed to vote and ids equally 
eoini>etent neighbor is forbidden ? 

"13ie moderately liberal London journals are evidently surprised, and eIreA 
startled, by Mr. Gladstone's speech. What security does hfe offer, they ask, 
that the class which is numerically strongest will not ebtain complete control 
of the Government? Clearly none, for there is none to offer. But the orator 
what so many observers see, that the legislation of England is really 
conducted now with regard to thiD supposed wishes of the great multitude of 
ifon-Voiters. A year ago, in April, Lord Palmerston sneered, in Parliament, 
At the idea of asking a diange in the British neutrality laws to favor the 
Pmted States. Six months afterward Lord Russell, at a public meeting in 
tiie Provinces, said that such a change would be asked for if the present 
Uws were found inadequate to keep England from a war with the United 
States. And the reason he gave was, that he believed more than half of the 
English people were favorable to our Government and its cause. That was 
reason enough for his Lordship. So at this m^oment the Queen, out of 
regard for the memory of her German husband, and of the fact that the 
future King of Prussia is her daughter's husband, refuses to take the 
Danish side in the present war. Bat the heart of the English people is with 
Denmark ; and it remains to be seen whether , under some pretense^ the Queen 
may not VACATE THE THRONK [See page 14, 14 lines from foot] 

In. truth, as a wis^ European reitiarks^ monarchy is undermined in Europe, 
With the general enlightenment of the |jeople, which increases every day, 
the cumbrous and foolish forms of despotism, liowever modified, must 
inevitably disappear. The divini^ whicn doth hedge a king is gone, when 
you may buy his card photograph for a penny, and see that he is merely a 
dull genideman in common clothes. When the consent of England deprived 
the monarch of the supreme prerogative, it bejgan to strip off the royal robes ; 
and when it is conceded that his Majesty's self is but a ceremony ^ whut becomes 
of him tohen aU the drapery is removed ? ♦«♦«»♦ 

*^Mr. Gladstone's speech may therefore be properly caHed apolitical event. 
He ha^ Juxardly the personal qualities thai make a popular idol. He is fastidiouS, 
elegant* & scholar. Those are certainly not disadvantageous qualities 
for any leader. But Uiere must be added to them a personal magnetism, a 
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profound oonviction of the heart* and a heroism which the tone of his preface 
shows that he does not possess. THE LEADEK OF THE FUTUAE OF 
ENGLAND MUST BE MADE OF STERNER STUFF THAN MR. 
GLADSTONE." 

Alas, poor Chancellor ! thou, tooj hast beeu dealt 
with treacherously! Thme own familiar frimd^ and 
he in whom thou trustedst, hath lifted up his heel 
against thee ! In Manchester he painted thee in fair 
colours; in London he somewhat toned thee down, for 
there he grew jealous of thee ; — but here, in New York, 
he takes the sponge and wi'pes thee clean outy so that thy 
picture is become a picture of Nobody!'' Thou art 
preparing great things for thyself with thy conjurings in 
the Multiplication Table, and thy bottle performances, 
and the wonderments thou canst make out of paper. 
Thou canst turn the Garibaldi, too ! and spin the six- 
pounders, and make acrobat leaps over the heads of a 
roaring multitude, whom thou bambooslest with thy 
universal bean-box and other tricks — and because of all 
this, and thy success in collecting from the shopkeepers 
when the hat goes round, thou dreamest thyself a 
urizard like him who taught thee ! but thou art mistaken^ 
for he is a hundred-fold deeper than thou ! 

Hark how he laughs thee to scorn in that inimitable 
description by which he sums thee all up in three words! 
He says thou art '^fastidious, elegant, and a scholar'* — 
but thou hast no ' 'magnetism.'' That is a trick he hath 
not yet showed thee — for thou art but a 'promising neo- 
phyte,' and thy ' education is yet incomplete ! ' Thou art 
only a common conjuror after all — ^but thy master is 
Zadkiel himself Look ! at a pass of his wand, he can 
"convert" thee into whatsoever he pleaseth. See whM 
he hath made of thee now, though thou seemest 
unaware of it ! He hath placed thee before a fire to 
filch a nut from between the radiant bars for him. Thou 
art foolishly purring — but mark — that nut is not for 
thee ; as soon as it is cooked " The Man will clearly be 
ready" to eat it — ^whilst thou art turned out to cool thy 
calcined claws ! Alas, poor Chancellor ! SmaU chance 
for thee /...._ 
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Bat to return to the article. The mere calibre of it 
"betrays 1^0 wote it. Look at the sharp, compact sen- 
tences, the diamond-cut logic, and the matchless sar- 
casm, which with the motion of a two-edged sword hits 
at the same stroke the popular idol/' and his devo- 
itees to whom elegance and scholarly attainments are 
"but as dead flies in the precious spikenard of buncombe ! 
There is but one man in all the world who could have 
done it — and that man is — ^^the leader of the future of 
Englandy' and the misleader of many at present in 
England. 

There are some people, however, so near-sighted 
that they cannot tell a wasp from a bee without the aid 
of a lens, and for the benefit of such we will just lay 
Harper under the microscope. 

In the first place no American would dream of be- 
ginning such an article as this with an apology. With 
Qie * predilections ' which prevail in the United States 
as to monarchy, the news that the descendant of George 
the Third was likely to ^vacate the throne' in favour of 
a man whose popularity among Americans is tenfold 
greater than that of their oum President, — would nave 
been deemed of more importance than any other event 
since the formation of the coal-measures ! No ! friend, 
that apology was a mistake ; it was a hit of over caution. 

In the second place, no professional newspaper writer, 
whether English or American, would address his readers 
in the second person plural, in the midst of an abstract 
argument, (as on page 41,1 5th and 1 7th lines from top.) 
It smells of the platform. No one but a public speaker 
would have slidden into this. Want of caution, that. 

In the third place, we remark the same characteristic 
that is mentioned in the note at foot of page 36, which 
see.) The words British, and Constitution, come jing- 
ling three times in a breath ;%and then, recognized, three 
times, besides one unrecognized, within the compass of 
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two consecutive sentences. Then we have special pri- 
vilege, competent^ sneered, despotism — favorite terms 
with the ^hierarch of parliamentary reform/ 

Again — American writers do not usually say "7%e 
Queen," ^ when speaking of the British Monarch, — ^but 
generally write, Queen Victoria;' and, — mark this— 
native Ajnericans, notwithstanding their dislike of Mon- 
archy as a system, have yet too sincere a respect for 
the private character of our widowed sovereign to roTile 
her 05 an individual, hy casting in her face the sor- 
rowful memory of her German husband'' We appeal 
to anyone at all conversant with American papers, for 
the correctness of i\m staten^ent. 

Besides all this^ why does he quote "Macaulay," and 
<<a wise European,'' and Shakespeare, and yet make 
no shadow of reference to any American author, or 
speaker ? And why does he price the card-photograh 
at a penny ? An American news- writer would have 
said ''a cent." That was another slip of Qur treacherous 
countryman ! It is enough that in his fancied security 
he has let out some strong evidence of his guilt. 

Now observe the following, and see how, with all 
his cunning, he outwits himself by leaving his footmarks 
in the words, and the very order of the words, exactly 
as he did in his previous letters"— 

ThQ Queen —memory —husband 
The Queen's— memories— husband's 



NEW YORK [HARPER.] 

"The Queen, out of re^ 
for the memory of her ( 
mao husband, and of the fact 
that the future King of Prussia 
is her daughter^s nusband," 



MANCHESTER, AND LONDON. 

''The Queen's tenderest memories attach 
her to the interofi^ts of her husband's 
fatherland." (See pafie 3a) 

"The death of a wise husba^ has, 
moreover, deprived her, " &c. fS^page 22. ) 

* * Her husband backs her lojally. " ( 16. ) 



Eefer to the several passages indicated, read them 
carefully, and compare the animus, the leading idea^ 
and the class of expressions, in each of them, with the 



• See paragraph 11, page 3a. 



corresponding points in the following, from one of John 
Bright's recent speeches : — 

''Questions of that nature are only permanently settled when they 
jare brought to a conclusion by those who are deeply interested in 
them. We are not deeply interested. I don t see that we are 
interested* because the Prince of Wales has married the 
daughter of the King of Denmark. I think nothing would be more 
unfortunate, and that nothing could be more intolerable than that, 
while the members of the Bo7al family of England are not 
allowed to marry from English citizenship, manying abroad 
they should therefore embroil Englishmen with the quarrels of 
foreign countries. " ( Times report 30 1 - 1 864. — BimL ) 

Reader ! the creature under the glass is a wasp, and 
not a hee! Stings terribly, and knows how to rob hives ; 
but can't make honey. Put aside the instrument ! 

We now come to the eighth proposition, (see page 
32.) By way of preparation for the several articles 
which were to follow, the London Review of 6-2-1864 
printed a list of the Queen's personal ties with the 
Prussian and Danish courts." This forms a paragraph 
24 J lines long, and the word Queen' ' occurs in it eight 
times, but Majesty*' not once. (See page 32, last 
paragraph.) Opposite this, in the next column, there is 



* Refer to page 43, last paragraph, and note at foot of page 36. We have Interested-- 
Interesteti— Interested— Married— Marry — Marrying — England— English — Englishmen. 

This continual employment oirepetition to give force to an idea is so characteristic of John 
Bright that he scarcely ever makes a speech of any consequence without resorting to it. It 
may fairly be caUed his ^* Trade Mark'' (to imitate which is fblony). Its effect is like a 
goccessiou of shots hitting the same s^t on an armour plate — sure to crack it — even if they 
don't go through. The most remarkable instance of it occurs in his description of the sinking 
of the Alabama, which we here give for critical examination. 

Well knowing the irritation existing in the United States with regard to this ship being of 
British build, and knowing how the word British'* exasperates Americans when used 
offensively, he resolved not to let slip a secret opportunity of raising the utmost possible ill- 
feeling between the two coimtries — for a quarrel between them would afford him a golden 
harvest of grievances, which he would lose no time in threshing out for his own especial bene- 
fit. {Verb, sap.) The passage occurs in Harper's Weekly, 16-7-1864, and immediately precedes 
the letter wlucn the ESditor acknoewUdges to be "from an English friend of greater public 
renctvn than Mr Newman,'' or, in other words, flrom John Bright. These are his words, — 

"The British pirate ship Alabama has been sunk by the American ship of war Krar- 
■ABOB. . . Thus, as it was fitting, it appears that the Captain of the Alabama was saved 
br a party of his British abettors, who doubtless came out for that purpose. Others invited 
hun to a public dinner at Southampton, which he declined, and went to Paris to make his 
dismal report to the rebel emissaries there. The English story that the yacht Deerhound 
fayed him at the request of the Captain of the Keab8aroe is a malignant libel upon the 
character of that officer. No man who has the honor of the navy at heart will easily suppose 
that an American captain would connive at the escape fix)m just punishment of a buccaneer 
whose sole business has been to prey upon defensele.ss ships and bum them, and who has 
done more than any other man to drive American vessels ft>om the ocean and destroy 
American commerce. But the great fkct remains that the British pirate ship, built by 
British hands in a British yard, manned by British sailors, paid for by British money, en- 
couraged by British sympathy, and cheered by British limgs, as she sailed from a British 
port, has been destroyed in the British Channel, and under the noses of British symx)athizers, 
oy the brave Jack tars who fight under and for the American flag. Built in the eclijMse, 
and rigged with curses dark' she has gone down to her own place. May the Rebellion, of 
which we was a fitting instrument, soon follow her ! " 
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a stupid anecdote about ''Mr. Bbight'' and the ''repeal 
of the Com Law BiU." * 

If we turn to the Review^ 11-6-1864, page 614, 
article "Pictures of Nobody," (part of which is already 
given on our 15th page,) we read: — 

*'The Royal Academy catches — all at last. There may be viewed yearly 
the Hon. Adolphus Fitz-PlaDtagenet, as he is seen by the partridges upon 
the ist of September, resplendent with manliness and knickerDockers. 
Thither arrive yearly the Master Planta^enets, with their favorite pony. 
There, too, is the Earl, (presented by his tenantry to the family, ) sitting 
at his writing-table to compose his pamphlet upon the Corn Laws* with open 
intellectual forehead and highly-polished boots." [How can he compose 
pamphlets with his boots?/ If] . . "These are the pictures of Nobody, by 
Smudge, K. A. He hangs them up as trophies, and as proofs that he has 
spoiled the Egyptians." 

That Smudge may have spoiled the Egyptians we 
shall not dispute. But why does he represent the Earl 
aforesaid, as composing his pamphlet upon the Com 
Lawsf We thought the Corn Laws had been done 
with about twenty years ago ? Ah, that was a great de- 
Uverance, though ! We spoiled the Egyptians then — 
got away the Com they had stored up in their seven- 
years' -granaries ; and gained a victory over our heredi- 
tary masters — Lord Osiris Sphinx, Earl Pyramids, and 
the Honorable Adolphus Fitz - Pyramids ! It was a long 
time ago J certainly ; but we must not forget who were the 
Egyptians, and who became our leader against them ! 
That is the reason why Smudge, R.A., paints Eabls 
writing on the stale and smoke-dried subject of the 

Corn Laws " ! Pre-RaphaeUte Smudge ! 

* * The last victory which WE, the people of England, obtained over our 
hereditary masters was the repeal of the Com Laws. There are many 



* This art of placing our greatest benefactor d\QXi^i<^^ of one who is **aH obiect of avowed 
apprehension " & very telling, so long as it is not found out— but when it comes to be repeated, 
we begin to see what the self-seeker is aiming at. The Review leader, auoted in our sfacth 
page, is followed by one in praise of " Mb. Bright, who may be regarded as having rescued 
HjOI from the gaUows" [ I ! ] (Page 480.) 

And the week's, " Queen can do no wrong," {see page xz) is folhmtedhj " Mr. Bbioht 
at Birmingham and Rochdale— a peoples' minister hi the House of Oommons/' te., 
(Page S06. ) 

Then the third week's " Mr. Bright has harangued until he grew tired"--aud that rubbish 
about the coming man" is followed on the same page 1 531] by '*Englishipen can scaroe 
longOT endure the bonds of . . loyal submission^ in whose name the fetters eat into ike 
yf#M."[I!I] (Page 531.) Ac, Ac, Ac. 
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persons now, young men and young women, who have not the least idea 
-^hat that law was." (i) 

"Who shall tell how much it is owing to that [repeal] that YOIJB Queen * 
«t this moment wields an unchallenged sceptre over a tranquil realm?" (2) 

The self-advertiser is quite right in saying that young 
I>eople **have not the least idea'' of the Grievance out of 
"^hich he made so much political capital ; and whose 
<Jhost he keeps raising so often, that at last the poor 
"thing has taken lodgings in Birmingham to save the 
double of going to and fro from the Red Sea. — Talk 
«bout Earls, in the year 1 864, writing on the Corn Laws 
iorsooth! What nonsense ! Poor Smudge ! thou mayst 
^ell add, — These are the pictures of Nobody.'' 

We have been favored with the sight of a very old 
3)apyrus foretelling the final destruction of the race of 
Shepherd -Kings, who made these same Com Laws. It 
ms discovered under a column of the Times' Temple, 
(a building dedicated by the Soothsayers to Jupiter Am- 
nion, sometimes called the Thunderer.) — It reads thus: 

"Two centuries ago the people of this country were engaged in a fearful 
conflict with the Crown — with a despotic and treacherous monarch . . 
if Englishmen refused to be the bondsmen of a King, did any one suppose 

that 3iey would submit to be the bom thralls of an aristocracy? 

* Shall we, who struck the lion down, shall we 
*Pay the wolf homase, offring lowly gaze 

* And bended knee ? 

He did hope the people would bear in mind how great a panic had beetf 
created by the very name of these 40s. freeholders. That small weapon 
. . would lay the hereditary peerage in the dust." (3) 

There may arise some political accidents — and political accidents come 
ahnost as unhoked/or as other accidents I Tou don't hear the tread 
of the earthquake which topples down your finest architecture." 

(a) 

We don't hear the tread of the earthquake No; 
it may be not. — But we hear the mouth speaking out of 
the abundance of the heart. We Ksten to the voice of 
one who stands on the summit of an exceeding high 
mountain, gazing on the kingdoms of this world and 
their glory! And under his triumphant song, there 
sounds another voice, low, but clear, — *^All this will 
I give thee if thou wilt but fall down and worship Me !" 

!i) Brlght's speech at Rochdale {Times, 25-11-1863.) 
a) Ditto at Birmingham, 27- 1- 1 864.) 

3) Ditto in Covent Qarden Theatre, {Times, x9-xa-z845.) 
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The ninth proposition (see page 32) relates to a 
% remarkable feature in some of the articles under con- 
sideration. It is the power, not of mere eloquence,^ 
but of such eloquence as can leap at once from chaste 
and sublime language to the vilest abuse. This is the 
**rare power which the honourable member for Bir- 
mingham possesses," and one in which he has '^ncf 
living rival/' 

In the article entitled *^The Conference and the 
Position," {London Review^ 21-5-1864, page 531,) the 
commencement is very beautiful. In the thn-d sentence 
especially, there is a long-swelling music that betrays 
an inherent eloquence in the writer; and yet he after- 
wards slides, mthout effort, into the slang of a boxer 
or a dog -fighter. [The passage should be read aloud 
to perceive its full effect.] 

"THE CONFERENCE AND THE POSmON." 

"The Whitsuntide holidays are over, and the refreshed members of the 
Conference have had strength to hold one more sitting. Doubtless they 
have enjoyed the deserved relaxation. They have had clean souls, too, 
during tne holy services of the week, for no new voice of a brother's blood 
has cried from the eroimd since that which rose to heaven from Dybbol, in 
company with the Te Deums of devout Berlin. 

"Denmark charges 

us with treachery, and proves it out of oiir statesmen's mouths. France 
civiUy sneeris, and says she will not sup{)ort us until she sees us strike! 
Russia outwits 11S> and scarce takes pains to conceal the fraud. But 
Germany, for whose sake and in whose behalf we endure this shame, pro- 
claims aloud her contempt and hatred for us. She announces that thcr 
mask is at length torn o£f, and the buUy England disclosed as a cowardly 
sneak. To our faces she tells us that we dare not draw the sword against 
her, for that our impotence and pusillanimity are even greater than our 

malice. ^ , 

"We have borne the mocking insiuts of the Gierman Powers against 
ourselves, bridling in our resentment even when we saw that the leiwlers 
the outrage were, in a sense, those of our own household, the Duke of Saxe- 
Coburc— the royal brother-in-law — and the King of Prussia, whose son 
invited the Princess Royal of England to visit the blobd-stained ramparts of 
vanquished Denmark. " 

Happily, such words as bully and sneak are seldom 
met with in high-class magazines ; but that they riiould 
be found in the same article which contains such an 
excellent specimen of EngKsh as that which has been 
pointed out, is a remarkable circumstance. 
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We might fill this pamphlet with parallel instances 
£rom John Bright's speeches, in which pure eloquence 
is contrasted with vulgar abuse; but this is so notorious 
that a few specimens of each extreme in his style will 
jrecall many others to the recollection of the reader. 

Notice the two following from the Eochdale speech, 
i^TimeSf 25-11-18 63.) The first ends with a passage 
of exquisite beauty: we cannot say as much of the 
second : — 

I ask, shall we believe that it is an unchangeable decree of the Most 
'High, that more than one-half of the population of this country shall live 
u houses of not more than five pounds yearly value, and that their children 
shall grow up, in comparison with those of the wealthy classes, to a large 
extent uncared for and untaught ; that life with them sJujUI be btU one long 
^ruggile to Kve, and thai the sunshine which falls across and athwart our paih 
^haU only to them he the gilding of the land which they see afar off, hut which 
they caai never hope to attain ? " 

[At least half of the present families of the House of Lords owe their 
political existence to] "slime and corruption." 

Two months after this, the orator made a speech at 
Birmingham, which he closed with this piece of cant: — 

" I have been expounding and upholding laws which, though they were 
not given amid the thunders of Sinai, are not less the commandments of 
GOD, and not less intended to promote and secure the happiness of men." 

This is rather strong, to say the least. We have very 
carefully examined the speech, with a view to discover 
its Sinaitic resemblances ; but failing to trace any such, 
we conclude the Birmingham notion of the Mosaic Law 
must be as hazy as the ideas of morality which once 
prevailed in that town with respect to coinage, — if such 
passages as the following, are there believed to be a 
continuation of the Pentateuch : — 

"In the Providence of the Supreme, the slaveholder . . .has been permitted 
to commit—/ will not call it the crime, but the a^t of suicide upon nimself." 
[The Editor of the Times is] "a man in a mask. ... a just man and a riffht- 
and he walked uprightly before the world, but when he was not before 
^ world his walk was dantingdicvlar. " 

That is what John Bright calls ^expounding and up- 
holding • . . the commandments of God' ! After a long 
tirade against the editor of the Times, he goes on to 
show that the laws relating to land in this country are 
^just; and winds up by recommending the younger 

H 
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men present to emigrate to the United States, where 
they could have land free of cost, after a fortnight's 
service in the army or navy. His style of commending 
this Exodus to his brethren, is as follows : — 

** Everything which I am proposiojg is carried out .... in the United 
States . . . and it is being carried out in all the Australian colonies. It is the 
most curious thing in the world, that whenever an Englishman leaves these 
shores ... he seems to peel off, not the ragS of his bcdy, but the vermin- 
ous rags off his intellect and souL" ( TimeSy 21-1-1864.) 

This filthy expression of course satirizes the people 
who Ustened to it, inasmuch as they, too, were English- 
men who had not left these shores, and whose intellects 
and souls were therefore encompassed with the par|icular 
description of rags alluded to. It seems a favourite 
amusement of this man to ridicule his worshippers, 
when he can do so in a covert manner, (as in Harper's 
Weekly, page 41, 3rd Une from foot;)* for much 
of his language is studiously arranged so as to convey a 
double meaning — viz., that which rightfully belongs 
to it, and a second, which depends on the prejudice or 
ignorance of those whom he desires to mislead. 

So, in the case before us, the whole tenor and intent 
of the speech being to ridicule the landholders of this 
country, and to stir up dislike towards them, J. B. 
knew very well that his hearers would apply the sentence, 
not to all Englishmen, hut to that class he had been 
assailing; and that those who are termed the Bir- 
mingham Koughs*' — for whose use the metaphor of the 
'^verminous rags'' had been prepared — would adopt it, 
with some Saxon modification, as descriptive of their 
"hereditary masters, "who rob the poor man of his land. 

Three days after this speech he delivered another in 
the same town, to a class above that just mentioned, — 
and deUghted his more refined Usteners with a story of 
a ''very pious hanker" who once pleaded in his presence 

* We have another example, in his speech at the banqnet of the Atlantic Telegraph 
Company, (15-4-1864,) when he used a satire so open that one wonders it was not instanuy 
seen through. He said— 
"When Mr, Field is able to tell us that the war is over— that the Union is restored— that 
there are none but free men on his continent— if I could say I might be a few years 
younger than I am likely to be when that happens, [1] I might— perhaps^Xi^ induced, 
to promise to pay a visit to America." 
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for the Com Laws as being necessary to maintain **the 
hereditary aristocracy of this country/' Evidently this 
allusion to the piety of this mythical banker is made 
in mockery; just as the honesty of the member for 
Xeeds is thrown into the scale with his dreariness (see 
page 37). We find the same abiUty for vulgar expres- 
sion displayed by this talker from an early period 
of his career — for in the single harangue from which we 
quote in the middle of our 47th page, he speaks of * a 
*fat and sleek Dean;' a ^siUy squire;' Hhe herd of 
©quires;' ^squiredom ;' the * squirearchy' \twice'\\ ^proud 
aristocracy;' a ^malignant contrivance;' * demoniacal 
mahgnity;' an 'insult;' 'scorn and contumely;' &c., &c. 
Besides all this, he told his hearers that the struggle in 
which they were engaged was *a war of classes , 'a move- 
ment of the commercial and industrious classses against 
the lords and great proprietors of the soil;' that he 
^hoped the aristocracy would quaiV before the popular 
demonstrations, and also 'hoped' the people would re- 
member the power they had to create 'a panic,' and to 
hy Hhe hereditary peerage in the dust.' 

Reader ! these vile utterances were the first moves 
of a great and daring game played by a man who has 
never swerved from his object, day or night, for twenty 
years; — a man, who, for the last six months, has used 
the columns of the London Review j and other papers, 
as levers wherewith he might silently, yet swiftly, shake 
the foundations of Pubhc Opinion concerning the 
Sovereign of these realms ; and who is far nearer the 
dccomplishment of his hopes, than is imagined hy peo- 
ple who are ignorant of the instrumentalities he is 
mploying. Well may he say in the midst of his schemes, 

"The worst of aU short-sighted courses is to play an audacious 
game timidly." [London Review^ 9-7-1864, p. 30, ist column. 

And small wonder that he sums up his estimate of the 
way in which power may be gained, in these words, — 
''Fraud, and Delusion, and Alarm, and Panic, are found, in our 
j g^more profitable than Force- * 

* J. Briqht ; Letter to the Birmingham people, on the Income Tax. Times, 14-3-1863. 
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Proposition lo (page 32) relates to the occnrrence, 
in the articles under consideration, of certain striking 
words which John Bbight makes use of in his speeches. 

We shall now lay before the reader a selection of 
more than forty words which are conspicuous in the 
Political Essays of the London Review, — ^placing in 
parallel column with them abbreviated extracts from 
the speeches in question. 

We ask those who are accustomed to weigh evidence 
to give these extracts a careful examination. They 
will find that some of the words marked, are seldom 
met with in first-class orations or articles; and that 
others, although common, are yet not so repeatedly 
harped and drummed upon by other speakers, as they 
are by the Member for Birmingham. Notice, for 
example, his strange triple tautology of interested," 
of which two instances occur in a single speech [p. 60, 
col. 2;] or the seven echoes of the word insult in his 
anonymous attack on the Time^ newspaper [p. 60, col.i.] 

Besides these repetitions of his favourite words, 
John Bright has made use of whole sentences with 
but trifling alteration. He has revived some of his ideas 
in so unmistakeable a manner that no one can dispute 
the fact. Let the reader refer to the end of these extracts 
and compare his retailing the '^wmours of the clvhs'' 
concerning the Queen and her ministers; his talking 
of Lord Palmerston's lengthened easperience'' and 
devotion of ^^life to the service of his country;'' and 
his preaching about religion **in working out our 
political problems. ' ' 

And now a word to another class of readers who are 
not accustomed to weigh evidence, — and who, by reason 
of defiling their intellects with the Morning' S tar and 
kindred publications, are rendered incapable of seeing 
anything for themselves. These will probably ask 
whether other people, as well as John Bbight, might 
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not have used the several words in the following list? 
To which we reply, Certainly — if they had chosen to 
do so. But no one else has thought fit to use them 
ALL; (and, in fact, they are not all fit to use!) 

To save the trouble of detailing the arguments by 
which this mode of criticism is proved trustworthy, we 
suggest to those who question it, to test it thus : — 

As this hst of words is taken from twenty-two of 
John Bright's speeches, delivered at various dates, 
from 1845 *^ 1864, reported in the Times, &c., — 
let such an one take any twenty-two speeches of any 
other public speaker, and endeavour to find the same 
words therein. We confidently assert the following as 
the result; — that, whilst there will be no difficulty in 
matching several of them, it will be utterly impossible 
to find every one. It is not everybody who talks about 
"Christianity,"^'Faith," *Tiety,"and the ^'Millenium," 
who at the same time uses such terms as audacious and 
infernal, ' ' — ' * old comedy Bullies, "&c. This admixture 
of incongruous expressions, although it may intensify 
the force of what is said, also serves as a ready and 
unfailing means of detection if used anonymously. 

The words we have selected are as follows: — 



ADMIRABLE 

AUDACIOUS 

AVOWED 

BETRAYAL 

BLAND 

BLESSED— BLESSING 

BULLY 

CHRISTIAN 

CHRISTIAN PRECEPT 

CONSCIENCE 

CONTEMPT 

CONTUMELY 

DESPOTIC 

DEPLORE 



DESPISED 

EMBROIL 

EXALTED 

FAITH 

FEELERS 

FRANK 

GENEROUS 

HONEST 

HOSTILITY 

HUMILIATION 

INSULT—INSOLENT 

INTEREST 

INTIMATE RELATIONS 
INSINUATIONS 



MEANNESS 

MENACE 

MILLENIUM 

MOTIVES 

PIOUS 

PECULIAR POSITION 

PROFOUND 

RAPACIOUS 

RECKLESS 

RUMOUR— GOSSIP 

SACRED 

SNEERED 

SUBTERFUGE 

SYMPATHY 
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"Anonymoiui'' Articles. 

All the following extracts, unless otherwise 
stated, are from the series of Political 
articles In volume 8 of the London Review 
(viz. , for the first six months of 1 864). 

Admirably adapted for evasion [55 
Admirable religous societies [p. 241 
The King of the Belgians is an 
ADMIRABLE example [page 298 
Play with admirable dignity [diplo- 
matic chess] [page 455 
Our mwspapers should be able with 
that admirable impartiality which 
distinguishes their reports, &c. (355 
Admirable order and patience — 
One exalted lady, most admirable 

as she is — [page 479 ; and quoted in present 
j^amphletf p. 8, line 6, and p. 9, line 10. ] 

This is ADMIRABLY cool; contrast^ 
with the article in the TimeSy &c. 

[page 586 

An ADBiiRABLE advertisement [i.e. 
Pictures of Nobody] [page 614 

Stansfield bore himself admirably 
[See p. 35 of present pamphlet 



John Bright^s Speeches. 

All the following extracts, unless otherwise 
stated, are from the Times reports of the 
dates given. 

[Punch is] a very admirable pub- 
Ucation [11 -6- 1 845 

The Cabinet would get on admirably 
— ^The Government have succeeded 
ADMIRABLY — I think it was an 

ADMIRABLE bill [30-5-1854 

Admirable system of education— 
Admirably supplied with local 
newspapers [6- 1 2- 1 86 1 

Your ADMIRABLE ucwspaper in this 
town — ^Admiration of the penny 
newspaper ^resa (^0-1-1864. 

I recollect a description which I am 
sure will suit Mr. Delane admirably 
27-1-1864. 

[Municipal Corporations performed 
their duty] with admirable success 
[9^1864 



Peculiar audacity and insolence [556 
A measure of audacity for which 
we were not prepared [p. 559 
An AUDACIOUS game (voL ix, p. 30 
Cleverness and great audacity (610 
Same audacity he has hitherto dis- 
played [voL ix, p. 278 

A womjjiCs intellect deprived of the 
masculine support on which for 
twenty years it avowedly leant 

[page II of this pamphlet 
A Sovereign . . the object now of 
AVOWED apprehension 

[present pamphlet, p. 14, lines 26-27 
Mr. Stan8field*s warm avowal [243 
Our AVOWED beUef [page 244. 

Hauffhty insolence of avowed sel- 
fishness [page 269 
Avowed insolence of contempt [479 
Almost AVOWEDLY that they would 
unite for our destruction (p. 557 
That AVOWED policy (p. 611 
The DESPOT powers have avowed 

[vol. 9, page 4 



Whether it is intended that on this 
AUDACIOUS and infernal basis a new 
alliance with England shall be 
built up [19-12-62 

The noble lord (Palmerston) had, I 
will say, an audacity beyond 
that (1-6-64 

I always discussed it on the principles 
AVOWED by the Government— I say 
that, looking at the principles 
AVOWED in England (6-12-1861 

When the break-up comes we shall 
be handed over, I presume, to 
the ancient and avowed foes of 
freedom (25- 11- 1863 

Stand hereand AVOW opinions[27-i-64 



[Earl Russell] betrayed Denmark — 
When a nation has been betrayed 
it has been for some purpose of the 
BETRAYER — Deplorable results of 
this betrayal of their Queen [583 

After all our betrayal of their 
cause [page 612 



On this question of the political 
rights of the people we have been 

BETRAYED . . 

Some penalty will have to be 
exacted for this betrayal 

[25-11-1863 
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ANONYMOUS" ARTICLES. 

By the blessed Providence which 
guides the world — Like blessings 
[page 299 

[Roebuck] broiight to seethe blessings 
of the Austrian constitution [241 

Blest as this nation has been 
with a Sovereign (p. 505 

A blessed sense of comfort and peace 
to our own statesmen [page 531 

The existence of the Royal Family 
is a BLESSED THING for artists — 
Bishops BLESS us gratuitously in 
lawn — [Providence] blesses the im- 
important with a sense of their own 
importance [page di^^Pic.of Nobody 

We shall by OodCs blessing succeed 
[in fighting the Germans] [p. 667 

Doubted whether the Court of Chan- 
cery is such a blessing 

[Lon. Cor. Man. Exr., 7-5-1864 

Curates bland and elegant 

[** Pictures of Nobody," p. 614 

The middle classes have steadily 
refused to be bullied [p. 530 

The mask is at length torn off and 
the BULLY England disclosed as a 
cowardly sneak [page 532 

Old comedy braggarts and bullies 
[Palmerston am Russell] [p. 611 



•foreign Policy and Christian Rule 
Christ's teaching as our guide in 
^licy 

Christian rule of conduct 
Essential doctrine of Christianity 
The heart of a Christian people 
Christian principle (would have 
required us to fight for the Italians) 

Christian principle does not in 
any way call upon us to intervene 
(on behalf of the Confederates) 
Defiance of Christian precept 
[All these eight ttom one article, page 398 

Conscientious fanaticism — Scare- 
crow regiment ... who have arrived 
conscientiously at the conviction 

.^^^^^ [page 241 

-*-he debates in ParUament are the 
still small voice of the national 

,^ CONSCIENCE (p. 355 

-*^plomacy surely petrifies the con- 
science [page 455 



JOHN BRIGHT'S SPEECHES. 

A BLESSED prospect this! [to go to 
the workhouse] [ 1 9- 1 2- 1 845 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
hoped to be the minister of fiscal 
BLESSINGS — [The Reform Bill was 
not] an unmixed blessing [1-4-54 



You can hardly find a Tory now 
It is a BLESSED thing that somehow 
or other the Tories die off [30-1-64 



I hope I am not unthankful for many 
BLESSINGS — 1 hope I am one who 
will never be unthankful for the 
many blessings which we now 
have [25- II- 1863 

[The hon. baronet's] accustomed bland 
dignity [16-4- 1853 

No idea that Russia on the one hand, 
England and France on the other, 
would have been bullied into 
anything like peace [1-4-1854 

I would, however, say of tne noble 
lord [Palmerston] that I am afraid 
he was a little bullied on this 
matter [18-3- 1862 

Set the example of a Christian 
nation . . resting its policy on the 
unchangeable foundation of Chris- 
TiAjT morality [1-4-18J4 

Most Christian portion of the 
PEOPLE [24-2-1855 

We call ourselves a moral and a 
Christian nation — Christian and 
civilized men [6-1 2-1 861 

The mo^al sense and ' Christian 
feeling [6-2-1862 

[The skveholder] unteachable by 
Christian precept (27-1 -1864 

A scandal to Christianity [25-11-63 

Wherever Christianity lives and 
flourishes, there must grow up 
from it necessarily a conscience 
that is HOSTILE to any oppression 
The CONSCIENCE of the North, &c. 

[6-12-61 
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GoNSCiENOEs of the German Pleni- 
potentiaries [page 53' 
Inward struggle between conscienck 
Sheer force of conscisnce and 

HONESTY 

Tribunal of the national conscience 
Touchstone of personal conscience 
[vol. ix., page 29 
Can our consciences be stifled 
The conscience of the nation is 
sound in this matter [p. 270 
Fill all who have mind or conscience 
[page 61 1 

Menacing remonstrances treated 

Wittl cool CONTEMPT — CONTEMPT- 
UOUSLY neglected [page 159 

Avowed INSOLENCE of CONTEMPT [479 

Her CONTEMPT and hatred [page 532 
Irritated to ungovernable contempt 
— Accept the contempt of every 
free people (page 583 

This universal CONTUMELY [p. 532 
Furious outbursts of hatred and 
CONTUMELY [page 558 

Despotic Emperor's notion [p. 241 
Absorbed in despotic states 
Europe falling under despotisms 
[page 369 

Between ourselves and despotisms 
there can never be real sympathy 
[page 299 
Spread of despotic barbarism 
Constitution makes her despotic 
The Constitution makes them in 
form despotic [page 479 

The Sovereign's despotic wlQ [p. 505 
The continental DESPOTISMS [p. 532 
If the one had stood for despotism 
(page 547 

Two or three huge despotisms [557 
Every DESPOT-ridden nation [p. 583 
At the bidding of Grerman despots 
The despot powers have avowed 
[voL iz., page 4 



Most deplorable at all times is 
discord between the sentiments of 
Sovereign and people 

[page 8, present pamphlet 



Deplorable results of this betrayal 
[page 14 of this pamphlet 



JOHN BRIGHT'S SPEECHES. 

That conscientious feeling in Ame- 
rica, which has been growing from 
that day to this .... 
Those who endeavoured to stdr the 
public conscience .... 
Kecommends itself to our con- 
sciences as just and moral .... 

The decision must be left to his own 

conscience .... 
We honestly and conscientiously 

believe (24-2-1855 



Despised and contebined class 

[19-Z3-184K 

Rejected in a manner which seemed 
to indicate contempt [16-4- 1 853 
Unmeasured obloquy and contempt 
i6-xa-i86i 

What, then, can be more con- 
temptible [AtlantTeL Co. 15-4-64 



Heaped their scorn and contumely 
on the inhabitants of the American 
Republic [19-12-1845 

A fearful conflict with the Crown — 
with a DESPOTIC and treacherous 
monarch [19-12-1845 

No moredirect political po wer through 
our present organization than if 
they lived in the most despotic 
country in Europe [25- 1 1 - 1 863 

Driven from this country by the 
oppressions of despotic monarcba, 
and what should I say ? a despotic 
and in that day an insolent 
church [30-1-1864 



Just men in the State entirely 
deplore the condition [6-12-1861 
Insurrection which I would deplore 

(6^i86a 

Most deplorable tragedy which ia 
passing before our eyes [19-12-62 
Deplorable and unparallelled con- 
dition among the Christian nations 
[12-3-X864 

My argument at Rochdale was thia, 
— tlukt the agricultural labouring 
population of this countiy WM in 
a DEPLORABLE Condition [27-1-64 
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A course at once despicable [p. 479 
( Knglish men) are everywhere despised 

He found England respected, imd has 
made her everywhere despised [^83 

The sensation of being despised by 
the whole world is something new 
to the British nation [p. 611 



JOHN BRIGHT'S SPEECHES. 
Despised and contenmed class 

rm. . • . [19-12-184S 

That position without being despised 
_ , [25-11-1863 

Despise from my heart any man 

I should DESPISE myself — I despise 
him [18-3-1864 



Measures which embsoil us with Marrying abroad they should there- 
our neighbours [p. 243 fore embroil Englishmen with the 

quarrels of foreign countries 

(p. 45 present pamphlet. 

Too exalted a position [page 586 The great matters which belong to 
Forced in deference to the personal his [President Lincoln's] exalted 
feelings of one exalted lady • station [27-1-64 

(page 9 present pamphlet 



[The Duke of Somerset] is breaking 
FAITH [p. 242 

Perfect good faith Chivalrous faith 

Di£ference of faith — Euglan^^Sas a 
little faith — Comfort and help to 
our wavering faith, let it not wholly 
supersede our faith (page 299 
Breaking our own pledged faith [479 
Russell FAITH — Neighbours devoid of 
faith and ruth [page 611 

Our ancient policy and faith Jp. 667 
Broken faith — decided trust [ix, p. 3 
[If we do not fight the Germans we] 
have no faith in God [voL ix, p. 4 



They have been offered in good faith 
and shall be in honour and good 
faith adhered to [24-2-1855 

He said to rae not long ago, speaking 
about the Corn laws, they didn't 
then know the good we were doing 
to his class. I nudged him and I 
said, "Well, if vou would oidy 
have FAITH I could tell you one or 
two other things that would do you 
just as much good if you would let 
us try them. But he had not 
FAITH. (27-1-1864 



[Our Government] only throw out 
feeble feelers [about sending the 
fleet to check Austria and Prussia. 

(page 667 



We see statements in the papers . . 
that the fleet is to come to some 
place or other. These, I fancy, 
are mostly vnere feelers it mAy 
be, or bluster intended to operate 
upon Austria and Prussia [301-64 



The FRANK answer will be given[244 
[Denmark's] frank refusal [ix, p. 3 
[Lord Palmerston] is bound to come 
forward and frankly tell us, * * Our 
policy is changed:" on the plea that 
frankness would imperil the suc- 
cess, &c. (609 
To shirk a FRANK declaration (ixp. 2 

Lord Russell in a moment of generous 
improvidence [page 159 

England in her generosity [J. 243 
Our profit counsels a fearless and 
GENEROUS policy (p. 299 



Honestly and frankly to endeavour 
34-3-1855 

Accept fairly and frankly the pro- 
position [18-3-1862 

He will join with me— for ne is 
honest enough and frank enough 
to do that [27- 1- 1804 

Policy which gives hope to the bonds- 
men of the South, and tends to 
GENEROUS thoughts and generous 
words and GENER0UB|deed8 [6- 12-61 
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There is no journal in England which 
can be more generous 
A more ungenerous abuse of poVr 
Ungenerous spirit in which it has 
struck. — Attack made in the 
most ungenerous spirit[558-586 
We GENEROUSLY laboured in the 
cause [vol. ix., page 3 

Mr. Bright has always been Jumour- 
ably conspicuous for taking a gene- 
rous view of the conduct of any 
honourable member 

[See page 36 of this pamphlet, line 8 



JOHN BRIGHrS SPEECHES. 

Let us in considering them not be 
unjustor ungenerous to a member 
of this House — Let us not discuss 
it in a sense which is unfair or 
UNGENEROUS towards him [ie. 
Stansfield] [18-3-64 

Should not the House behave 
honorahlyy generously, and justly 
to a man, [and the public] fairly, 
HONESTLY, and GENEROUSLY pay 
him [13-5-^ 

The noble lord had generously con- 
tributed [14-3-62 



Protest that their conduct has been 
honest. Of course it is honest . . 
most partisans are honest (page 56 

Mr. Roebuck was supposed to hi ms 
country's watch-dog . . an honest 
creature. — Honest and patriotic 
Radical argument — Enemies of 
English HONESTY — Dishonest 
grammatical accuracy [page 241 

Honest individual life [page 298 

[Mazzini's] honesty and singlemind- 
edness of purpose. (page 300 

Honest sympathy and active help 
[page 455 

Grovomment [should] adopt a bolder 
and honester course. [page 479 
Wanting in honesty or courage. 

[page 581 

The Federals must see that we are 
honestly bent upon fulfilling our 
international obligations towards 
them. [page 582 

The sole means by which anarchy 
can be suppressed, our honest 
name restored, &c. If at the worst 
her Majesty unable to bring herself 
to accept the counsel of her con- 
stitutional advisers, but convinced 
by their honest earnestness [p. 583 

honest or stolen gold [page 611 

Crud Newdegate, and cruel Roebuck, 
cruel Horsman, who wide as the 
Poles asunder in all conclusions to 
which party guides, are yet brought 
together by sheer force of con- 
science and honesty to speak such 
ill-boding words! [voL ix., p. 29 

Translated into honest statements 
[page 25 of this x)amplilet 

Most HONEST but most dreary Mr. 
Baines [p. 37 of this pamphlet 

Miserable jugglings with words and 

SUBTERFUGESof DISHONESTY [ix, p3 



An abuse honestly abated [19-12-45 
Persons out of doors, active, nume- 
rous and honest 

The country contained abundance 
of labour, capital, and material, 
but req^uired a more honest 
distribution [11 -6- 1 845 

The opponents of this measure were 
actuated — very honestly he had 
no doubt — as honest and consistent 
an opponent — a declaration which 
every honest man in that House 
could make in a honest and con- 
scientious spirit [16-4-I853 

It was a bill that was perf ectiy honest 
and as such I believe all other 
persons honestly in favour of 
reform gave it what support they 
could [25- II -1863 

If our Parliament was a fair and 
HONEST representation of the 
country, it would be possible to 
^peal to it with more success — 
Those who have been misleading 
them have been profoundly dis- 
honest [25-11-1863 

[Lord Stratford de Redcfiffe's] most 
HONEST intentions [ i -4- 1 854 

Honest to the House and to the 
country — I can honestly say I do 
not bear to any man in this House 
— We HONESTLY and conscientiously 
believe to be for the permanent 
INTERESTS— Honest and frsmkly 
to endeavour — ^Appeals made to 
him from honest motives — man 
who is HONESTLY oflFering and 
endeavouring to deliver the coun- 
try [24-2-1855 

Doctrine of absolute honesty[27-i-64 
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The heir to the throne might go into 
perpetual opposition without hos- 
TILITES reaching a point at which 
the reigning monarch could inter- 
fere [page 298 

Ever and anon they will break out, 
unless history is to be read back- 
ward, into open and violent 

HOSTILITY [p. 299 

The version which reaches us is 
BiTTEBLT HOSTILE to the Queen 

[page 35 of this pamphlet 



We were taught that our neighbour 
is not only the man of our own 
tribe and race, but even one of 
ahen blood, of hostile faith — of 
competing interests [page 273 



Commence hostilities against his 

sable majesty firing a hostile 

shot [page 530 



^iThe leading journal has opposed itself 
to the Newspaper Press Fund, with 
a hostility as virulent as it is un- 
reasonable, [representing that] every 
public man who does not subscribe 
to it, will incur the hostility of its 
members [page SS9 

X^rd Russell's pen is unfortunately 
so hard and sharp that every piece 
of correspondence sounds like a 
hostile message [vol. ix., p. 30 



-All these humiliations add up [160 
^Xhe full cup of humiliation [244 



JOHN BRIGHT'S SPEECHES, 

He was animated with no purpose of 
hostility against Turkey — No one 
could suspect him of bein^ hostile 
to that suliance — He did not say 
this in any spirit of hostility to 
her Majesty's Government — He 
had never been in the least hostile 
to the Government — He did not 
entertain what was called a party 
HOSTILITY to the Government 

[1-4-1854 

Chargehim with the bitter hostility 
of the tone of his speech [t.e. 
Roebuck] — That bitter hostility 
which the hon. and learned gentle- 
man has constantly exhibited — 
The hon. and learned member for 
Sheffield wished to throw the 
hostility of Europe into the scale 

against themlDebcUe on South. Recog. 

Policy which 1 maintain is as hostile 
to its interests [1-4-54 

That class [the landholders] became 
by their partial legislation more 
HOSTILE to British interests than 
any combination of foreign powers 
had ever been able to be [19-12-45 

A CONSCIENCE which is hostile to 
any opression — Hostile to this 
change — A man need not be 
hostile— Into two hostile camps 
— They themselves are hostile — 
It may be a hostile state — Any 
feeUng hostile to the United 
States — Things that were hostile 
to the North 

rrhese eight are all from one speech, 6-12-61 

There is scarcely an Irishman in the 
United States who is not the victim 
of any man who chooses to make 
poUtical capital out of his hostility 
against England [30- 1 - 1 864 

We generally find him [thelrishman 
in America] carrying a bitter 
HOSTILITY against this country and 
forming a very fermentable por- 
tion of whatever partjr in that 
country is hostile to this 

[Morning Star, 12-3-1864 

Surrender with a cowardice which 
was HUMILIATING — Russia might 
now be HUMILIATED [1-4- 1854 

Nothing can be more humiliating 
than the position [24-2-1855 

Till the Liberal party is purified by 
a prolonged and deserved humilia- 
tion [25- II -1863 
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Oharffe our humiliation . . on the 
vimence of Prussia — Add to the 
• HumLiATiON we are undergoing 

Sense of humiliation and de^ifc[503 

Save ourselves as much humiliation 
. . [page 529 

Gaimng humiliation m return [583 

Our sense of sudden humiliation [611 



They insultingly anticipated [160 
Haughty insolence of avowed selfish- 
ness [page 269 
Deliberate and avowed insolence of 
contempt [page 479 
Calm submission to the insults of 
our foes — ^Mocking insults of the 
German powers [pa^e 532 
Insulted tne common sense [ix., 29 
Peculiar audacity and insolence [556 
The ground for more insolent 
demands [page 558 
Insulting imputation; might of 
insulting msinuation ; insult 
esx)ecially base; the launched 
its insults; an insult to the 
honour of the Press; levelled in- 
sulting insinuation — drawn its 
insults upon them [559 

Stranger would never comprehend 
the interest — ^Watching her with 
INTEREST — As much interest as 
Sir Charles Phipps — Royalty was 
personally interested [page 297 

France has no interest — ^but a very 

strong INTEREST — Self-INTEREST — 
— DUTY OR INTEREST — INTERESTS 

of Europe in all time to come [479 
We have only a remote interest in 

this question [page 559 

We are now in the interest of both 

Sovereign and people commenting 
[page II of this pamphlet 
Interest for the Houses of Hohen- 

zollem — Interests of her husband's 

fatherland [p. 30 of this pamphlet 



JOHN BRIGHT'S SPEECHES. 

There is no humiliation aUacTies to 
any Government in Europe— to 
Austria speaking of Italy — or cer- 
tainly to Russia speaking of Poland 
—I believe there is no humiliation 
cMacJies to any Govermnent of 
Europe at this hour so great as 
that which attctches to [tms coun- 
try on account of tyrannising over 
Ireland] [Morning Star, 12-3-64 

[No man has done so much as 
Roebuck] to humiliate that House 
and the country [15-3-64 

Smallest insult to your flag [6- 12-61 
A prey to anarchy which anybody 
may insult and injure at his 
pleasure. — [A newspaper which] is 
found to INSULT public opinion 

(6-2-1862 

[The Income-tax is] insulting from 
its inequality and injustice [14-3-62 

We suffered something very much 
Uke an insult — the tone of some 
of the speakers was so insulting 

[as-i 1-1863 

I have endured measureless insults 
[27-1-1864 

An insolent church [30- 1 - 1 864 



We saw a strife there in which 
England took a strange interest 
Of the venr highest interest to 
England — Of especial interest to 
us [6- 1 2-6 1 

A ^simple statesman of this country, 
interested in its wel^re, 
interested in peace between 
France and England, interested 
in the spread of great and en- 
lightened principles — Brought to a 
conclusion by those who are deeply 
interested. We are not deeply 
interested. I don't see that we 
are interested because the Prince 
of Wales has married the daughter 
of the King of Denmark.— Doubt 
whether Royal alliances can have 
any pleasant interest in them — 
What is best for the interest of 
the nation— Solid and permanent 
interests — Take an interest — 
Industry and interests [30-1-64* 



♦ The word interests also occurs 7 times In one speech delivered 10 years prerionsly [z-4-54 
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To complete the nmMATB ablations 
whicn seemed happily growing np 
[p. 17 preaent pttmptuet, line 5 flrom foot 

The insinuations which are said to 
beafloat — they who indulge in such 
pitiful insinuations — ^if 3ie insin- 
uations we have been made to hear 
are well founded, Lord Palmerston 
deserves to be impeached. 

(Fiesent pamphlet, pp. 25-26 

Oiofls, MBAN, and shallow [p. 269 
HThis course] is false and mean — 
^1 Russell] acted with incredible 

MKANNBSS (voL ix., JlSgC 3 

MiKACiNO remonstrances [page 159 
LofdPalmerston's Government shrinks 

back at the menace [t>. 244 

MxKACiNG voices pass unheard [298 
MiNACES — ^Menacing [page 403 
Too powerful for her to dare to 

MKNAOE Ijpage 479 

Master Gladstone regardless of 

MENACING crutch IP* S^^ 

As we retire before menace (p. 667 
We must retire before menace and 
INSULT — Such a league menaces. 

(vol. ix., page 4 

If snug complacency could inaugurate 
the lOLLBNNruM by the easy process 
of buttoning its pockets (p. 299 

How long will the nation submit to 
make such motives the guide of 
its actions [page 270 

Let us act from higher than earthly 
MOTIVES, though not doubting even 
of earthly reward (P&ge 299 

[Mazzinil is actuated cUmotlesa by 
tiie noblest motives 300 

AH these motives are of ambition 

[page 479 

Lord Robert Cecil belongs to a party 
whidi is fond of denouncing Messrs. 
Bright cmd Cobden* for the violence 
with which they treat political 
problems before semi-educated 
audiences. He has fallen twice as 
deep into the veiy fault himself. 
He has consented, doubtless with 
(he best motives, to play the part 
of a demagogue [page 586 
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Glad to have more intimate rela- 
tions with this country [30-1-64 



They contained insinuations against 
the French that were not flatter- 
ing to that f)eople — Don't let me be 
supposed to insinuate that Lord 
Palmerston [30-1- 1864 

(30-1-1864 



There cannot be a meaner motive 
[than jealousy of America] — 
History afFonls no example of such 

MEANNESS 6-I2-l8Cl 

It Ixjggared hundreds of thousands 
of people, and it menaced this 
nation with revolution [25- 1 1 -63 



If wo are arrived at tliis ]X)litical 
millennium, I might ask why such 
a vast concourse of persons within 
this building to-night [25- 1 1 -63 

The noble lord is not accessible to 
appeals made to him from honest 
motives [24-2-1855 

The MOTIVES by which I have been 
actuated have been honest and 
honourable to myself. — There can- 
not be a meaner motive [than 
jealousy of the United States] — 
Motives that tend to anjrthiug 
rather than tne enlightenment 

[6-12-61 

I will not impute to them motives 
other than perfectly honourable 
motives. [30- 1 - 1 864 



[Lord Stratford de RedclifFe]— no 
doubt with the most honest intentions. 

(1-4-1854 



* Notice how these names are transposed. Bright and Cobden are Manchester Cabinet 
makers— they were formerly in the Com trade under the firm of Cobden and Bright. 
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Nay we are pious, too, for our chief 
organs daily thaiik Heaven [p. 298 

Owing to the very peculiar position 
of parties — The conduct of Foreign 
Anairs stands in a peculiar and 
anomalous position Q)age 479 
[also pp. 7 and 8 of this pamphlet 



Peculiakity of the position [532 

The PROFOUNDEST arguments [269 
The English Farmer's creed . . . has been 
to beueve profoundly in the dis- 
tress in the agricultural districts. 

[voL ix. page 419. 

Gkrman rapacity and violence [455 
Violence and rapacity. [page 532 
Put forth by the rapacious Germans 
^ , . . , .[page 557 

Greedy rapacious spirit which they 
have manifested 

[Lou. Cor. Man. Exr. 21-5-1864 

An excited and reckless people [240 
Reckless enough to oppress them 
(page 295 

[General Freemont is a] flashy, 

reckless, incompetent man [352 
The utter recklessness [of the 

American Government [p. J04 
The Times has committed a capital 

error in the recklessness [p. 558 
The RECKLESS unscrupulousness of 

Von Bismark. [p. 24 this pamphlet. 

Sacred obligation of a bargain (241 
Bulk sacred majesty of the privilege 
[page 455 

A woman most loveable and most 
sacred [p. 13 thispamp., top hne 

Sanctity of the royal palace — these 
SACRED gateposts (p. 19 of this ph. 

Mr. Disraeli performing the sacred 
duties of a country gentieman 

[vol. ix, p. 419 

A useless fight some have sneered. 
Sacrificed to a point of honour 
sneers another Rnglish organ 

■ci . .„ r ^® *S5 

France civilly sneers. [page 532 

Palmerston sneered [41 this pamphlet 
We cannot afford to give fresh occa- 
sion for a SNEER [voL ix, p. 444 

Miserable jugglings with words and 
suBTERFUOESof dishonesty[ix., p. 3 
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I recollect meeting with a vei 
banker — Silly as . . th 
banker [3c 

We are now in a peculiar i 
— We are in this position — 
have these noble lords in a p 
— Position we offer to the 
— Knowledge of our posi 
not confined within the 

Peculiarity of our posrrn 
suming her present positiq] 

(Mazzini) is a man of profo 
votion 

Those who have been mi 

them have been prof 

dishonest or profoundly i 



The attacks of a most ra 
power. [i 



If the right hon. gentleman I 
had the recklessness — ^Ai 
however reckless [3( 

The noble lord [Palmerstor 
every occasion, as I think, Ri 
and unguarded [] 

Recklessness of conversatio] 



You may point, if you like, 
ditary Royalty . . bul 
mind there is nothing more 
of reverence or obedience, 
more sacred than the autl 
the freely chosen magistr 
great and free people ' [6- 



It was easy to sneer at these 
But there was one membe 
other side of the House wh 
not sneer at them. He 
better than to sneer at the < 
of a vast body of the middl< 
of this country. He is \ 
man to raise a sneer (i ; 

Not to adopt any subterf 
attempt any shufiies \zi 
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Smoe the deeply lamented death of 
Prinoe Albert^ the Queen's snbjects 
have heeati watching herwith in- 

TEBUT and ITMPATHT — In 80 

natnnl an embarassment there is 
mnch cause for sympathy and 
respect 297 
HoNisrr sympathy — MovecT by dy- 
nastic SYMPATHIES {V^g^ 45$ 

EvnestSYMPATHY- animatingbreath 
of public SYMPATHY [page 458 
SmpATHiBg curbed by fear [ix, pL 3 
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Not a particle of sympathy— Sym! 
PATHY for what wa« just— Al* 
very well to sympathize with 
Turkey — He never pretended to 
have any very great sympathy for 
the military i)rofo68i()n, but he did 
feel great sympathy for his fellow- 
men [1-4-18J4 

Sympathy and forbearance of friendly 
nations. Those whoso sympathies 
warm toward the slave oligarchy 
[6-12-61 

A great cause appealing to the sym- 
pathies of a whole nation [30-1-64 



An these inyentlons of the Olnbs 

filter by slow degrees into the 
country newspapers. 

[page as of thii pamphlet 
Foreign mmonr; piece of gossip [160 
Enmonr supported by some evidence 
of fact has lately gone further [479 
I ne that a highly respectable weekly 
journal has brougnt prominentlv 
into notice the niinonrs to which 
I have more than once referred 
with reference to Her Majesty's 

interference At the same time 

I fear the niinours contain too 
niach truth. It is said, moreover, 
and I cannot say I disbelieve this 
TOport. (p* 22 of this pamphlet. 
The tongue of gossip — The unerring 
lips of mmour [p. 22 of this pamp. 
How did these rumours get aoroad 
' [I>ag8 2^ of this pamphlet 

vOUrt gossip is the only other 
channel through which such secrets 
could reach the public ear; but 
Court gossip would give the court 
version. (pa£^ 25 of this pamphlet. 
However imMrifling we may be to lift 
the veil which is very properly 
allowed to conceal the f eelmgs and 
the relations of the highest person 
in the realm, and however reluctant 
one maybe to listen to the thousand 
and one idle tales which circulate 
in Olnb gossip 

[Lou. CJor. Man. Exr.y 16-3- 1864 
Very strong and apparently well- 
founded niinonrs — I have been 
talking about niinonrs — The 
genesis of a nmiour — Retailing 
SOSSip — Highly-developed bubbk 
0^ gossip (I^n. Cor. Man, Ex, , 7-5-64 



Sir, for aught I know, l<H>king to 
what is said in the clubs in 
London of the dis|>on8ation of 
patrona^ to those wno have )>cen 
writers m that joumxd [27- 1 - 1 864 

You have not an idea of the scene in 
the London Clubs when it is a 
question of who shall come in. I 
know what sort of scene it is at 
the Reform Club. There are a 
great many men at the Reform 
Olub who l(X)k with intense in- 
terest to the advent of what they 
call a *' Lil)eral Government ;" and 
it especially causes arcat excitement 
among exi)ecting lawyers. 1 be- 
lieve at tiie Oaxlton Club there 
is just as much excitement, and 
the hall of the Olub is like an 
exchange or a fair, and everylxxly 
can telfyou of some rumour. One 
statement was that Ix)rd Granville 
had been sent for, and I belie re it 
was true, to make a Government ; 
but it was found that the old stagers, 
like Palmerston and Russell, did 
not wish to serve under a man so 
much their junior in ix)litics, and 
therefore he found himself unable 
to form a Government. Another 
story was that the Queen dill not 
like Lord Palmerston because it was 
known that ho did not liko the 
Prince Consort. And another story 
was that she did not like Lord J. 
Russell because Lord John was 
rather capricious. He went out 
of Lord Al)erdeen's Government 
without giving three months' warn- 
ing. I am only giving you the 

mmonrs [25-11-63 
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JOHN BRIGHT'S SPEECHES. 

The noble lord [PahnerstonTbefore I 
was bom sat upon the Treasury 
bench, and he has doTOted hl& 
life to the service of Ms 
country [24-2-1855 



"ANONYMOUS" ARTICLES. 
Lords Russell and Palmerston . . 
statesmen of large experience and 
ripe years . . statesmen who have 
spent their lives in the service 
ox the country [present pamphlet 
pages 8 and 9 

Earl Russell has till of late been con- 
tent to let his fame rest upon his 
achievements in domestic politics 
[t. 6. Reform Bill and Catholic Eman- 
cipation] It had been well for his 
credit with posterity had his exer- 
tions been limited to the promotion 
of these excellent measures,- but 
a malign influence engaged Am cfe- 
clining years in the pursuits of 
diplomacy... It would of course be 
preposterous now-a-days to threaten 
a little elderly weU-meaning noble- 
man with impeachment... But Par- 
liament has other methods of rooting 
out feeble incompetence from our 
councils (583 

Earl Russell and Viscount Palmerston 
[are] extremely veteran statesmen... 
In their despairing clutch at Office 
and at Royal favor, the Government 
. . .might have left an imperishable 
stain upon our name [667 

(Lord Palmerston is like) some phan- 
tom of former days 

(p. 25, present pamphlet 

The hard problems of policy mijght 
perhaps be found after all to yield 
to the application of a simpler and 
plainer rule than had hitherto been 
admitted to solve them — the 
essential doctrine of Christianity, 
— Christ's teaching as our guide 
in policy — Healtiiy and sound 
national existence has its con- 
ditions as well as honest individual 
life London Beview, p. 298 

Nay, we are pious, too, for our chief 
organs daily t?iank Heaven thai we 
are not as other men are [page 299 

We must not omit to notice the very different manner 
in which the London Review speaks of Bright and of 
CoBDEN. Throughout these articles, although the for- 
mer is again and again mentioned, and each of his late 



In office so long ago as 8<nne years 
before I was Mm, He comes down, 
then, from a generation that has 
almost passed away. Lard Pal- 
merston, the Prime Minister, is 
that man; and Lord Russell, al- 
though not so oldf still jgoes back 
into that earlier time. .. lliey may 
fancy now, in th^r old a^ge, that that 
which was taught them and which 
was practised in their yatUh was 
right. 

Now don't let me be supposed to 
instniLate that Lord Palmerston — 
for that would be foolish— has not 
had a most lengthened expe- 
rience in all matters connected 
with foreign afi&urs, and don't let 
me be understood as saying that 
Lord Rossell is not as anxious as I 
am that our foreign afiGurs should 
be transacted with honour, and 
that the Cabinet shoold do what is 

best for the Interest of the 
nation, &c [30-1-64 



In working out our political pro- * 
blems we should take for our 
foundation that which recommends 
itself as just and moral — The 
morality which ou^ht to guide us 
in our private Ufe, and -which 
we should gather for a nation as 
for individuals from the religion 
which we profess ( Times, 30- 1 -64 



I hear a great deal about the excel- 
lence of our institutions. We are 
taught to tfumk Ood thai we are 
not . , as other men are [25-11-63 
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propositions in the Home of Commons explained and 
advocated * "^ei the latter is only named in two or three 
places ; and when spoken of without his pretended 
friend, it is but with a sneer of jealous ridicule, [as for 
example on page 29, vol. ix, where he is twitted with 
being an estimable person holding craven scruples /] 

Ah ! poor Richard ! If thy pretended friend is not 
time to his Sovereign, dost thou think he will be faithful 
to thee ? Thou, too, art unwittingly his Catspaw; and 
yfe are sorry for it, — for thy honesty is deserving of a 
tetter fate ! Yes, thou art as honest as thou art com- 
bative : and that is saying not a Uttle ! Marvellously 
fond art thou, of fighting;, especially since last winter, 
when hard Times came upon thee, and soured thy tem- 
per. Besides this, from some cause — possibly thy having 
lived so far north, when thou wert small? — thou hast 
attained to some perception of * Economy, too ! For if 
tjiou couldst have thy own way in the House, thou 
wouldst keep the mistress on oatmeal porridge, and turn 
the children out to catch mice, to save expense ! And how 
many times hast thou arched up thy back and advanced, 
dromedary- wise, against the poor scullion for wasting 
bits of fat, instead of saving them for thy ^hungry' friends, 
a crowd of whom are at this moment sniffing about the 
doorway, and modestly mewing assurances of their very 
sincere regard for him. It is needless to remind thee 
that the instant he turns his back, they will spring upon 
his bench and make a clean sweep of everything there ! 
One of them has got into the larder already, where he 
is having a fine time of it, if we may judge by his dulcet 
tones. He may do mischief there, before long, unless 
he be narrowly watched, 

♦ Jolin Bright is alluded to iu the London Review, iu four different manners ; viz. — 
xsiy In direct praise^ | -^rd, In praise concealed under faint blame, 

2nd, In implied praise, I {t/ie antithesis o/* damning with faint prais^) 

I 4/A, In pretended ridicule. 
The last is very cleverly done in ^Parturiunt Montes^ (vol^ viii, /, io6,) and is an exact re- 
production of Defoe's plan to conceal his anonymous connection with the Tories, whom 
ne was undermining. He says, with a sweet simplicity — **Nay, I venture to let some things 
pass which are a little shocking, that I may not render myself suspected i" A Chess- 
player does not mind losing even nis best piece, when by so doing he can more readily check- 
mate his opponent ; although a bystander, not comprehending the move, would not imagine 
the loM to be a voluntary one. 

K 
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These are serious matters, Bichard ! Thou oughtest 
to have known better than to mix thyself up with such 
a doubtful set of acquaintances ; for thou hast made 
great professions of being able to see in the dark, and 
to smell rats at incredible distances — and yet here thou 
art on the verge of a fate thou hast no idea of ! For 
thou hast acted ignorantly. 

Yet with all thy failings, we must not forget thy past 
services in the Com Warehouses — for thou hast been a 
capital mouser ! Furthermore, thou art a great favorite 
with that kind French gentleman over the way ; for 
Capitaine Grenouille not only suflFers thee to inspect his 
hatteme de cuisine, but gives thee the run of his cellar, 
with leave to fetch thence all sorts of nicknacks ; so 
that with him, at any rate, though thou canst not bear 
the smell of his vin ordinaircy thou hast established a 
free trade in — bagatelles! 

For these matters, we would have made a parlour 
pet of thee, hadst thou been so minded ; we tried to 
coax thee into having a bit of ribbon about thy neck : 
but thou wert no more fitted for the parlour, than Job's 
war-horse; and thy soul abhorred ribbons. So thou 
growled a refusal, and betook thee again to thy old 
comer in the lower premises ; where we hope thou wilt 
mind what the servants tell thee, about Besting and 
being Thankful, instead of being out at nights, fighting. 

But Bichard ! Beware of the fate thy deceitful ac- 
quaintance has in store for thee when the nut is roasted, 
or thou wilt be badly bumt; and thou and Chancellor 
will come to grief together ! 

The eleventh proposition (see page 32) touches upon 
a peculiarity of style which distinctly marks the writer 
as having been educated in the Society of Friends. * 

* For a further illustration of the omission of Majesty* see page 45 ; and for additional 
exami)les of "peer** instead of **iord'* see Londtm Kevt'ew \m.-p. 160— and iz. p. 29. Take 
also the following from two of John Bright's speeches : — 
*' He is now decorated with a Norman tit le^— for our masters^ even after the lapse of 800 
years, ape the Norman style,— and he sits in the House of Pebbs and lejplates tor yatu** 
. , [Ttmts, z9-za-z86a. 

" 1 am not sure, unless what 1 now say may make it difficult, thi^ some day or otlier Jfx: 
Walter, the proprietor, or chief proprietor, of that paper, may not find himself jdaoedtB 
the House of Peeks, as a compensation,** iic. [Tiuus 97-1-196^ 
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This is a matter we would willingly pass over with- 
ont further comment,* were it not that the majority of 
the hody in question, have so continuously and warmly 
testified their approval of John Bright and his senti- 
ments, as to render him a "representative man,*' of what 
may be termed the political phase of modem Quakerism, 
In simple justice to them, we must distinctly state our 
belief that they have done this from no disloyal intent, 
but from a mere lack of discernment of the man's char^ 
acter, and a profound ignorance of what he has been 
doing. If, however, they retain him in membership after 
this exposure, they may have to share the disgrace of 
his downfal; since, sooner or later ^ hy the laws that rule 
the Universe, TR AT downfal must come: for * Fraud 
and Delusion' are at best but sandy foundations * in our 
day,' or in any other ; and a single blast of truth will 
Bweep away all that is built thereon. 

Most people are aware that, during the past few years, 
considerable changes have taken place within the Society 
of Friends, accompanied by a decadence of its numbers. 
Of these changes, not the least remarkable has been 
the rapid spread of the political opinions of the * Radical' 
(or ^Morning Star*) School, amongst its members; al- 
though, according to the following passages, it must be 
in direct opposition to the principles of Quakerism, to 
have anything whatever to do with electioneering or 
with party politics: — 

**. . . if any amongst us should be prevailed upon to become managers 
mr agents in elections, let such be visited, and laboured with, in order to 
convince them of the hurtful and reproachful consequences that may ensue. 

[From an Epistle of the Society , in 1 774. 

The principle of Truth calls us out of contention ; it even seeks not its own end 
by means productive of animosity ; much less therefore should its professors 
indulge themselves in strife, for objects of a perishing nature : such are the 
desires of power and advancement, which are too often the incitements to 
contested elections; and were even the purpose purer, we know the means 
are polluted." [Ibid. 1790. 

• Here let ur, once for all, guard the reader against misconstruing even a syllable of 
what follows, into an attack upon true " Quakerism," or the Society which professes it. 
The writer of this pamphlet is himself a member of that Society, and sincerely attached to it 
— too sincerely to have the smallest fear of damaging it by speaking sharply of the things 
which bring its principles into disrej^te. No ! there is no more fear of ii^junng Quakerism 
}aj this exposure, than there is of injuring a Granite Bock by scraping the lichens fsom 
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The *Early Quakers' were too singly bent on keeping 
themselves unspotted from the world, to mingle in its 
contentions. Aiid because they feared God above all, 
they faithfully honoured the King, and inculcated the 
duty of hearty loyalty to him. What they say to their 
members on this subject is so pertinent, that we com- 
mend it to the attention of not a few into whose hands 
this pamphlet will fall : — 

In regard we have been favoured by government with the enjoyment of 
otir religious liberties, in common with other protestant ^dissenters ; and, in 
an especial manner, relieved by the legislature in several cases which pecu- 
liarly concern us as a people ; we therefore think ourselves obliged earnestly 
to advise friends, that tney be particularly careful tO beliave with aU 
dutifulness and nratitnde; and especiaUy to discountenance every 
indecent mark of dissatisfaction in word or writing, relating to 
the government. ( From the EpMe of 1 73a 

We think it incumbent upon us to exhort friends in every place, not only 
to demean themselves as becomes good and faithful subjects, in word and 
conduct ; but also to promote the like sentiments of duty and 
affection among those over whom their influence may extend. [1769- 

Influenced by these principles, we cannot consistently join With such 
as form combinations of a hostile nature against any ; much less in 
opposition to those providentially placed, either in sovereign or sub- 
ordinate authority; nor can we unite with, or encourage, such as 
revile andasperse them: for it is written, " THOU SHALT NOT 
SPEAK EVIL OF THE RULER OF THY PEOPLE."* 

[1755. 

This is the language of true and faithful loyalty, well 
worthy of being written in letters of gold : although it 
certainly will not find acceptance with some of Queen 
Victoria's lip-servants, — who, loud in their praise of 
her * domestic virtues,' yet seek by every species of ^ fraud 
and delusion,' to destroy the love her people bear to her. 

As stated already, we beUeve the encouragement given 
to this unhappy man, by numbers both in the Society 
of Friends, and out of it, has arisen from sheer ignorance 
of his character. We speak in no spirit of bitterness, 
in asking whether there is even the slightest excuse 
for this ignorance, seeing that evidence of what John 
Bkight really is, Ues scattered so abundantly through- 

* The above extracts, as well as thoae on the precedmg page, are from a volume of ** Rules 
of Discipline, and Advices" of the Society of Friends. Four editions of this have appeared 
at various times, but in the last, (published 1861, under the title of ''Doctrine, Practice, and 
Discipline," &c.,) considerable alterations have been made. Amongst others, we regret to find 
that fvery one of the five passages we have quoted, is omitted. 
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out his speeches? What honest man, for example, would 
go parading his honesty on the pubUc platform ? The 
thing is as barefaced as it would be for a woman to 
boast of her modesty ! No one who talks much about 

HONESTY, IS EVER REALLY HONEST ! ^^Qui S^eXCUSCf 

s'accuse.''^ And what sense of truthfulness can there be 
in the mind of any person who can alter his tone con- 
cerning the same thing ^ just as it suits him to represent 
it black or white ; thus — 

AT ROCHDALE, 24-11-1863. AT BIRMINGHAM, 26-1-1864, 

We shall find there[acro8s the chaonel] only two months after. ) 

a people so despairing of their country And now I beg the attention of 

that they break aU the bonds of you working men who are here, to two 

family, and all the ties which bind men or three o^rvations on this point, 

in ordinary cases to their native soil, America, though 3000 miles off, is 

andtheyfiee by thousands across the not SO far off, but that people 

unknown and mysterious ocean, may go over in about twehre 

to a country, which it is the fashion 01 days, and they may go there for 

leading and powerful men here to a SUm varsring ftom tWO tO flve 

point to as one whose example we pounds ! 

ought to avoid in every possible manner. [See Times 25-1 1-63, and a7-i-64. ] 

Here is another example of the same double-dealing: — 

"I believe there never has been a ruler on the throne of France} who has 
been more friendly to this country or more anxious to promote peace with 
this country. / have said it when some of you have said the very opposite.^* 

[Morning Star, 18-3- 1864 

What did he say, then ? Six months before, it was this: 

" And now the hon. and learned eentleman has been to Paris, introduced 
there by the hon. member for Sunc&rland, and he has become as it were in 
the palace of the French Emperor a co-conspirator with him, in dragging this 
country into a policy which I maintain is as hostile to its interests as it 
is degnidin^ to its honour. I am disposed to look at what he [the Emperor] 
is already doing, — and I find that he is holding Rome against the opinion of 
all Italy — that he is conquering Mexico by painful steps— every step marked 
by devastaiion and blood,* [Daily Telegraph, 1-7-1863. 

If anyone fails to detect a flat contradiction in the 
spirit of these passages, we pity his dimness of percep- 
tion. And should anyone refuse to admit that it is the 
contradiction in the spirit of a thing, which consti- 
tutes a LIE, — we pity his want of truthfulness: for 
nothing but a want of truthfulness in a man's own 
actions, makes him blind to the falsehoods of other men. 

* " Men of superior virtue, know not their virtue ; it is therefore that tliey possess virtue. 
Men of inferior yvs^-Gfi.^ forget not their virtue ; it is therefore that they possess not virtue** 

Lao Tsxe. 

t Compare this phrase, "on the throne of France with page 13, line 3 from foot. 
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One of the effects — and in its turn a fresh cause — 
of the political bias now prevailing amongst many in 
the Society of Friends, was the estabUshment of that 
curious hybrid Newspaper in Fleet - Street, which is 
named after one of the heavenly bodies. The Morning 
Star was ushered into existence for the helping for- 
ward of whatsoever things are lovely and of good report; 
as well as for securing to the shareholders that earthly 
reward which ought ever to follow in the wake of virtue. 
It was chiefly supported by the Friends, not a few of 
whom still regard it as making the nearest approach 
possible, in a penny Daily, to the principles of the New 
Testament, as maintained by the late Peargus O'Con- 
nor, of Snig's-End. But the original promoters of the 
Star were not sufficiently numerous to make it pay ; 
and the pubUc at large, — their minds being poisoned 
by the calumnies that were set afloat, — refused to buy 
it, on the pretext that its matter was **weak," and the 
substance on which it was printed, too flimsy even to 
make kites of ! In order, therefore, to make both ends 
meet, (and if possible to leave an overlap of five per cent,) 
it was thought best to relax the severe and Roman vir- 
tue with which the Morning Star began its course. 
To this end — ^whilst care was taken to preserve, in its 
leading -articles, that egg-white purity of taste which 
has rendered them remarkable — a game flavour was im- 
parted to the rest of its contents, by peppering into them 
the minutest details of murders, executions, horse-races, 
and prize-fights, — ^which things, whether 'lovely' or not, 
invariably obtain a 'good report' in the columns of the 
Morning Star. On this account, the paper has become 
a standard authority with frequenters of the Turf and 
the Ring, in settUng wagers; and hence it maintains, 
at last, a precarious support between Pseudo -Philan- 
thropists, bona - fide Pugilists, Blacklegs, North-eyed 
members of the Peace Society, Pastoral Quakers who 
watch with shepherd care over friend Davis's Rams, — 
and, in short, as queer and incongruous a crowd as ever 
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hailed from the Caye of Adollam, or tnmbled out of a 
Noah's Ark! 

For such are the subscribers to The Silly Miscellany^ 
called in irony **7%e Morning Star!" 

This paper, as is well known, is the ostensible organ 
of John Bright ; and it has played a very busy part in 
this * infamous plot to render the Queen unpopular,' — 
whether for its furtherance, or suppression, we shall see. 

Besides writing occasional 'leaders' in the Morning 
Star, John Bright has from time to time contributed 
choice little pieces to a column in that paper, entitled 
*^The Flaneur." This column professes to give a digest 
of such 'scandals' and 'rumours' of the 'clubs' as have 
arisen, during the preceding seven days, . concerning 
things in general, and Queen Victoria in particular. 

Now in the usual order of Newspaper arrangements, 
when a summary of the events of the week is given, it 
is published at the end of the week, and not deferred 
until the following one. As the Flaneur ^ however, makes 
its appearance in the early part of the week instead of 
the later ^ we fear *the public' will 'draw the inference' 
that this has been arranged for the accommodation of 
the Great Unknown who so often writes in it; for his 
Manchester CorrespondencCy and London Reviewing^ 
occupy his time pretty closely towards the end of the 
week ; so that he has to defer his Fldneur just enough 
to make it too late for "Saturday's" Star, which goes 
to press on the night preceding. 

"We have nothing to say here either for or against 
these opinions. We only cite them as convictions" likely 
to be entertained by the pubUc generally, before long. 
We have no doubt, however, that "if the public is 
wrong in this, it will gladly be corrected:" for most 
deplorable at all times is discord between the sentiments 
of the Morning Star, and the people. Very respectable 
paper, the Star ! Kind of Commentary on the Epistles, 
[—edited by that smart man, Passmore Edwards ! ] 
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Three days before he procured the msertion of the 
placard story in the Manchester Examiner ^ [see page 
19,] John Bright wrote m the Flaneur column of the 
Star, as follows : — 

** DiflFerent people have different opinions. The Sovereign of these realms^ * 
and the majority of her subjects are certainly not in accord on the question 
now agitating Europe, and neither party has the least idea of concealing its 
bias. . . At the Court held last week her Majesty wore the order of Victoria 
and Albert — whaZ %8 that by the way ? — and the order of Queen Louise of 
Prussia. At least so said the Court Newsman, Mr Beard, who is generally 
very exact ; and the Queens who has once or twice ordered corrections of mis- 
statementSf in which Opals were described as Emeralds, or oilier important 
errors, has not impugned this description. There is not much in this, perhaps, 
hut a strawthrownup wiU show which way the wind blows, and whatCTer Admiral 
Fitzroy or his comrades may say to the contrary, there is no doubt that the 
grists which visit Windsor, Osborne, a/nd Balmoral, always come from the 
German Ocean, (Morning Star, 16-3-1864. 

A comparison of this paragraph with two or three we 
have already quoted, will soon show that it is from the 
same hand. There is the same unconcealed sneering as 
we find in the story of the 'sacred gate-posts' [^ee p. 19,] 
and the same apologising for the ^rmal character of the 
matter itself, from which such weighty conclusions are 
drawn, as occurs on page 1 8 — ^where we read, after the 
absurd fabrication about the Queen's refusal to grant a 
blue flag to the Naval Reserve, — 

*^The matter may seem trifling, BUT"— <fcc. 

On page 20, we are told, That the Queen's prohibition 
of Smoking, indicated a dissention between herself and 
her children, t which, ' 'however trivial it might be, 
caused "a slight thrill of anxiety'' to run through the 
country [!] In like manner, this warning 'Star,' first 
informs us that she had worn two ornaments, — ons 
of which is so little known that the wr iter stops short in 
the midst of a sentence, to ask ironically what it is — 
and then goes on to state that 

** There is not much in this, perhaps, BUT"— <fcc. 



* Compare this phrase, " Sovereign of these realms,** 
with that on page 14. line 18, Sovereign of these islands*' 
Bemember, too, that in both instances, the same subject is spoken of— yiz : the Queen's 
** continental predilections." ' 

t Although the passage alluded to is guarded by a whole earthwork of woida, yet a eloM 
examination will snow that its meaning is precisely that which we have given. 
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The plan of attack in each of these instances, is pre- 
cisely the same, and consists in stating some very minute 
fact, or fact - substitute— ybr it is immaterial which — 
and then, by dexterous lying, malang out of this said 
fiact, or its algebraic symbol, a strong case against the 
party to be injured. We say dexterous lying — for what 
can be more worthy of such a name, than an attempt t6 
pahn off the deductions this man makes from such pre- 
mises ? viz. : — 

The Queen forbids smoking in ^Windsor Palace' — 
and therefore she is at variance with her children : 

She refuses a Blue Flag to the Naval Eeserve — and 
therefore she is at variance with her ministers : 

She wears a German jewel at court — and therefore 
she is at variance with her people ! 

Nothing but the most skilful manipulation of words 
could hide the monstrosity of these statements : but 
that such are the statements — and the only ones too — 
into which the words are resolvable, cannot be disputed. 
Mark also, the wily introduction of 

"The Court Newsman, Mr Beard, who is generally very excict,** 

in confirmation of just that part of his story which 
no one would be likely to dispute. This is a very deep 
trick, because it draws away the reader's attention from 
the actually weak points, by fastening it on one which 
really has nothing whatever to do with the matter in hand. 

A few days later the Flaneur makes the discovery 
that the Prince and Princess of Wales are 'very popular;' 
which, he fears, is Because they are New: — 

** The Queen lias remained in seclusion, performing only such duties as 
were absolutely required of her, and joinmg in no pleasure whatever. 
Henceforward, by degrees she will, it is minoared, begin to throw off her 
mourning, and reappear in her proper station. State banquets are to be held 
at which she will preside, and Buckingham Palace will be thrown open for 
State balls and concerts, which, if not actually graced by the Royal presence 
will be given under the Royal direction. This is as it should be : the Frincs 

L 
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and Pbincbss of Wales are very gracious and very popular,* and^ moreover, 
they are novelties — in itself always a recommendation to a gaping English 
croiod, . . By the way . . the Pbincs of Wales made a mistake the other day 
which, had it been peraeTered in, vnnUd have ^ectwtUy lowered him inthe regard 
of a large proportvon of the population^** &c [MormngS tar, 9-5-1864. 

A reference to John Bright's speech, quoted on page 
63, [2nd column] will give such a clue to the following, 
as renders any comment needless : 

Town has been fall of political mmours duriiu^ the past week, VBgUB 
ffOSSipinffS having their foundation in the sitting of the Conference and the 
Ulness ofthe Premier. On Thursday the clubs rang with a report of the 
resignation of the Ministry; on Friday afternoon the bow- windows were filled 
withhead-slukkerslamentmg over the serious turn which Lord Palmerston's 
gout t was reported to lukve taken. One Story which obtained general 
credence at the beginning of the week was that Parliament would be 
dissolved at the end of the session, and that Lord Palmerston had deter- 
mined to give up hard work, relinquishing the Premiership to Lord Clarendon, 
and contenting himself with some * *" advising position, ** just as distinguished 
surgeons on retiring from active practice yet remain at home in the momincs 
for consultations.*' These are all nunours on the foundation for whioi 
/ give no opinion, I can, however, testify to the fact that very strong 
indignation seems to be felt, and very strong language used, at the German 
Plempotentiary to Congress, Baron Beust, having been specially received b^ 
the Queen at Osbome. In the present state of affairs such a reception is 
looked upon as markedly significant; people have talked, and ' I could an 
if I would,' and winked and shoulder-shrugged, but this is the first occasion 
on which the Sovereign has distinctly shown that her sentiments on the 
great European question of the day are at Variance with those of the large 
majority of her subjects." [MormngS tar, 28-3- 1S64. 

We have next to give a specimen of the loyatty of 
the Morning Star [!] published eleven days after the 
circulation of the gatepost story; for this remarkable 
newspaper has followed exactly the same tactics as its 
weaker brother at Manchester, by sending forth at the 
same fountain, bitter water and sweet. That is, it pub- 
lishes sham-loyal leaders as a blind, to conceal the 
game that is going on in its 'Correspondent's' column ; 
for the Morning Star becomes all things to all men, 
feeding those who are able to bear it, with Strong Meat 
from the Flaneur; and providing in its leading articles 
Milk for Babes !— 

''It is with unfeigned satisfaction we record to-day the reappearance of 

* He writes in the Manchester Examiner, [21-5-1864.] concerning the Prinoe as ft^^irmfti* 
at the Dinner ofthe Royal Literary Fund— "He gave Jfople generally an idea that ke took 
a real and genuine interest in what he was doing .... There is no doubt that both he and 
tho Princess are at Resent extremely popular with all classes." 

t For ''Lord Palmerstotis gout^ see page 37, line 14. 
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Ihe Queen in public .... But we fear that "society*' has more 
reason for shame than rejoicing at an event which the common people have 
a light to regard, as they will, with unqualified pleasure. The Court 
Drawing-rooms at which, it is announced, the Queen will receive in person 
—the State balls — and the forthcoming celebration of Her Majesty's birthday 
-^ho is it that has been so rudely eager for these pomps — so ruthlessly 
rsgardless of the feelings of the Queeu .... The least informed of 
>U the Queen's subjects knows well that since the death of the Prince 
CSonsort her Majesty has been, if possible, more tenderly and generously 
Vjnipathetic [i] than beforewith every occasion of grief and calamity, every 
wterprise of kindness and philanthropy. The widows and orphans of the 
flUfi nffocated in a cocU-pU — the friends of (he poor dancing girl killed by the 
hnaiing of a rope — the sufferers by the Sheffield inundation,— do not they 
an know and gratefully remember the prompt and generous movement of 
liie womanly heart that beats beneath the broad blue ribbon of the 

Mcmarch? . . That the most exemplary of Sovereigns [2] should be 

brought into even momentary and indirect comparison with the worst 
floonndrels that disgrace the annals of our monarchy — that her sacred [3] grief 
•hoold be outraged [4] by allusion to the sulky solitude of a modem Tiberius 
— is the most shameful thing that has occurred even in these days of literary 
masks and daggers. We could (Umoat voiah that Her Majesty had proved by 
€mUmued seclusion how firmly seated, and on what worthy grounds, is the 
great affection that her people hear her. And rejoicing, as we do, that she is 
able to come forth amongst them, we trust she wUl never know by what rude 
kmtds her honourable retirement has been assailed, [MamingS tar, 30-3-1864. 

The brazen impudence of the last two sentences is 
almost incredible ; but Judas was over-mre of his prey, 
and thought he might venture on a smile at his own 
success. As already shewn, he is somewhat given to 
this practice ; thus fully bearing out his own theory about 
not playing **an avdacious game timidly!'' 

Week after week as this man progressed in his 
evil course, he grew bolder — descending at last to the 
most barefaced and disgusting revilement of the Queen, 
in the colunms of the Chartist newspaper, where he 
still finds an eager audience. The readers of the London 
Review, being of a higher stamp, require a Uttle more 
care in handling — and with them he accomplishes his 
object by articles affecting a style of banter, but in 

[1] See page 13, line 3, ** tender** memories ; also page, 30, lines 9 and 10 from foot, 
[a] See page 13, lines 7 and 8 firom foot, **SffveretgH whose exemplary private life." Ac 
[3] and [4] See page 19, lines z6 and 19, abont the " outrage *' on the "sacred gateposts. " 
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reality fall of the vilest dovbh.erdendreJ^ 

To prevent suspicion being aroused, by the obvious 
unity of purpose subsisting between these two papers, 
the wire-puller got up a sham combat between tiiem — 
which however, like most things of the sort, was ludi- 
crously over acted. Those who appreciate Bright's 
satire will be amused at the onslaught he makes upon 
the StaVjOn account of its being a 'virtuous journal;* 
for he rings the changes on this phrase, almost as 
often as he does on the word 'British' in his [American] 
account of the sinking of the Alabama. 

[See article in vol. ix. London Review, entitled "The Morning Star and its Correspondents."] 

In the composition of these pieces he has been aided 
by A LADY RELATIVE, who acts as his amanuensis j 
and whose inherited talent^ as well as special training, 
has proved of incalculable service to him in his lite- 
rary operations ; for it is to this lady's gifted intellect 

* Here is a specimen of it from a recent number of the *Review.' (C!ompare 
the word "personage" in line 3, with the Flaneur extract given on the next 
page, and with page 18, line 14) : — 

At fii-st sight the conduct of the worthy Alderman at Hull, who eagerly bought up the 
cow that gave milk to the little Prince on board the Saiamis, seems sel&sh and unsatisfkc- 
tory. It would be a bad compliment to the fair admirers of that infantine personasd to 
suppose that they are not interested in any cow that has ever fed him. ... An alderman's 
life until dinner time probably has not many joys or many excitements. Exercise is a weari- 
ness to him, and meditation almost an impossibility. Making money and wondering whether 
he will be hungry at seven o'clock is the chief occupation of his day'. And yet he has his 
beliefs and his opinions. He loves Royal Family ^ he acknowledges the powers that be, 
and he thanks heaven for the municipal corporations of the country. The cow which tiie 
little Prince had used, would break in like a ray of exquisite delight on such a civic life. It 
would be a fresh excitement, and, above all, an excitement connected with the Royal Family ^ 
and so linked to the British Constitution itself. ... It seems unkind to say a sin^e 
word to hurt the feelings of a gentle-hearted and evidently a loyal snob. • . . To 
prevent monopoly .... it is ordained that there should be more cows than one whose 
milk has entered royal lips. His Royal Highness has not only, as we learn firom the 
Standard and the Morning Herald^ blue eyes and a sweet expression, but also a large 
appetite. Happy the country— and so far we should all agree with the Tory penny-a-linen 
—whose infant Princes are regular at their meals ! For not merely is a healthy voracity 
in childhood a sure prognostic of a crop of cardinal virtues in future life; it is calculated 
to give much immediate pleasure to many Aldermen. In order to make {he municipalities of 
England contented, his Royal Highness has only to give employment to a variety of cows. 

. . . Has the infant Prince y again^ been ever supported upon ass*s milk ? The happy 
donkey ought to be made free of Hull for ever, and to have his portrait hung up in t£e 
corporation hall. ... A Cow Company, Limited— whose business would be to secure 
all the cows which have ever given milk to Windsor Castle — ^would doubtless be a successftil 
speculation, and drive a roaring trade among all civic dignitaries. It seems almost a pity not 
to try it. One ro^al cow is a^ good as another ^ and the cow on board the Salamis is not 
necessarily an unique gem. Nor need the enteiprise end when the cows which have suckled 
the Royal children have been exhausted. A duke in the eyes of an alderman is not a prince, 
but still a duke is one of the noblest works of God. A cow that has been of use to so 
glorious a being is not equal to a Royal cow ; yet a ducal Aldemey ought to fetch a reason- 
able price at Hull. The coWy for instance, that has fed the Princess Mary must be worth 
something. A loyal alderman would sooner have it than go without any Cow of the Blood 
lit all," d^c. \LondoK Review, 39-10-1864. 
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he owes the marvellous variations of thought and style 
which keep circling round his one central idea. 

We shall give but one more example of John Bright's 
contributions to the Star. Its having been written by 
his young kinswoman, at his dictation, will account 
for its combining a feminine fluency of description, with 
decidedly masculine power of invention. A comparison 
of it with the narrative concerning the *Eoyal Palace,' 
on page 1 9, will show that the Puritan Organ of Fleet- 
Street performs the same tunes as the Erin's Lyre of 
Manchester ; for the tenor of the latter accords with the 
bass part played by the Flaneur : — 

" 'How now, fat Jack ! how now, Barebones ! ' Mr. BaQting has been to visit 
what Mr. Thackeray used to call a * Royal Personage ' of the soft sex, herself 
— wdl there is no treason in U — with a tendency* to corpulence. It appears 
that the crusader against bread is in the habit of wearing a wire case over 
his regular clothes, to show his size while labouring under his malady, and 
OTer this case another suit of clothes. Unaware of this arrangement the 
Soyal Personage was considering what size Mr. Banting could have been if 
what she saw was nis reduced state, when he leisurely began to take off his coat 
and waistcoat, and was proceeding, when his hostess covered her face with 
her hands and rushed from the room. All was explained afterwards, and 
the Boyal Personage is going to Bant." [MomingS tor— 9-5-1864. 

Reader! pause for one moment, and think what a 
Father, and what a Daughter they must be who penned 
that paragraph together ! — and then pass on to this — 

"4, The Terrace, Kensington, W., 
1st November, 1864. 

" Sib,— 

"THE REPORT YOU ALLUDE TO IS UTTERLY FALSE. 
The best proof I can afford that it is so, is my positive assurance that 
I HAVE NOT HAD THE HONOR OF AN INTERVIEW WITH ANY 
FEMALE MEMBER OF THE ROYAL FAMILY DURING THE 
LAST SEVEN YEARS, since I retired from business. 

Remaining, Sir, yours truly, 

WILLIAM BANTING." 

So much for the weapons that are used to strike at 
a widow and a Queen ! 



♦ Coinpare the words " Royal Personage* and "tendency* with what occurs in fhe Man- 
chester Escaminer two days iater^where we read of the'Qaeen as an "illnstrious pertonag*;** 
and of fh« *^ tendency* of the Duke of Cambridge. See page 18, lines 14 and z6. 
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It is with a feeling of sorrow, that the writer of this 
pamphlet remembers who have been the busiest circu- 
tors of the most traitorous newspaper in the English 
language ! — A newspaper that is the advocate of all the 
mongrel abominations of Exeter Hall, and the chosen 
mouthpiece, of whatsoever loveth and maketh A LIE ! 

We now come to the 12th proposition, [page 33,] and 
a single illustration in proof of it, in ad^tion to those 
already given on page 63, will be enough. 

This we select from one of his latest speeches ; and 
the reader will notice how he employs the artifice we 
remarked in the Fldneur ; i.e. the quoting from seeming 
authorities which in reaUty are no authorities whatever. 
It will be seen how this enables him to find a loophole 
of escape when his statements are challenged : — 

" Mr BRIGHT ... I only know / heard a gentleman — a protestaat gen- 
tleman and a great landholder in the sotUh of Ireland, who at one time Held 
a high position in the House — / heard him say, answering in presence of a 
dozen persons, a question put to him by a leading statesman of this country, 
the question beinc, *Wliat would be the result, if a French Force landed in 
'Bantry Bay ?' — uiat ?ie believed such a landing would he received with uni- 
versal acclamation throughout Hie south of Ireland, 

*'Sir J. WALSH . . .the first [speaker that niffht] who had uttered a speech 
calculated to excite the bitterest feelings — ^the first who had endeavouied to 
sow disunion when, as it appeared, every Irish member was desirous of draw- 
ing the two countries more closely together, was he regretted to say, an 
English Member.'* The hon. member for Bimingham had made the most 
inflammatory and democratic speech he had ever heard in that House. 

"Major KINOX wished to say a few words in reference to the offensive 
speech of the hon. member for Birmingham, who stated that if a iSrench 
Meet were to land in Bantry Bay, the population of Irelimd would rise 
against this country." 

"Mr BRIGHT. — ^That was not my statement. / quoted the loords of an 
Irish Protestant gentleman of large property. " [ Times, 12-3- 1864. 

Instead of saying who his informant is he repeats to 
Major Knox, That he was a person of Irish extraction, 
protestant faith, and "large property ! 

Mark — he gives no names! He simply wanted to 
say something provocative of ill-feeling between Irish 
landholders and Irish people, and to say it in such a 
way as to make the latter beheve he was their champion; 
and yet escape the re yonsibility of his own utterance. 
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So he ^heard* an Irish gentleman [name unknown] say 
i in the presence of twelve witnesses [ditto] in answer to 
I a leading statesman of this country [ „ ] — exactly the 
' words he wanted to repeat ! The member for Birming- 
, ham has very remarkable gifts of sight and hearing. He 
beholds Bills stuck up where no one else ever saw any ; 
he is cognizant of visits paid to Boyal personages by a 
gentleman who has had no interview with them for seven 
years ; and he ^hears' *pious bankers' and wealthy Hi- 
bernians, who turn up, like errand-boys, at a moment's 
notice — and say very extraordinary things I 

But these gentlemen, who are here to-day and gone 
to-morrow, never leave their cards ! It may be they 
wish to do good by stealth, — and so court retirement 
from the eye of the world ? — Or, perhaps they are 
afraid 'the pubhc' would find out where they live, and 
write to them, to borrow money ? At all events, they 
never lend any — or they would be hetter known in 
*^the south of Ireland** than any Gauls in'BantryBay !' 

For the proofs of propositions 13 and 14, we appeal 
to the members of the Keform Club, London. 

Refer also to page 63, col. 2. 

The 15th proposition [p. 33] deserves special atten- 
tion ; for it relates to a personal quarrel John Bright 
had, some months ago, with the Editor of The Times ; 
and which he has been fooUsh enough to follow up in 
his anonymous writings, thereby affording another clue 
to his own detection. 

In the autumn of last year, this man, under the 
auspices of his friend Cobden, made an oration at Roch- 
dale, against the landholding class in Great Britain ; and 
alleged that it kept back the proprietorship of the soil 
from the pooTj by passing unjust laws. The Times 
newspaper, criticising on this speech, pointed out that 
its real tendency was to advocate a division of the lands 
of the rich amongst the poor. Which inference, being 
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too near the truth to be pleasant, provoked warfare ; 
and Prince John very wisely let his hot-headed brother 
go crusading against the infidels of the Times, while he 
stayed at home himself. By so doing, he not only 
avoided the brunt of the blows that followed ; but he 
ensured to Richard,* (fi-om the low bred and scurrilous 
work into which the latter was entrapped,) so serious a 
diminution of pubUc respect, as virtually removed him 
to the second place in the leadership of the party over 
which they bore joint sway. 

When the worst of the combat was over, the member 
for Birmingham made a speech to his own constituents, 
in which he assailed the Times with great bitterness ; 
and not only the newspaper itself, but its chief Editor, 
as a private person. In adopting this unusual course, 
he had not even a shadow of excuse : for the criticisms 
of the Times related solely to his own public speeches, 
and not to his private character. 

But there was another reason, besides maUce against 
John T. Delane, which induced John Bright to drag 
him before the pubUc ; and it was this : — having his 
secret machinery all in readiness for the daring series 
of attacks upon the Queen, it was essential to the success 
of these, that the hand which directed them shovld not 
he suspected. He therefore seized this opportimity 
loudly to profess his abhorrence of Anonymous writing; 
so as to render himself less liable to be mistrusted, 
should any unfortunate flash escape from the dark 
lantern he carried — or rather, which his lady relative 
carried for him. 

* It is one of poor Richard's maxims, Never to miss an opportunity of fighting, whether 
in the House or out of it. Accordingly, no sooner had he heard that the Times assailed his 
'friend,' (for of course he cannot read the paper,)— than away he rushed to Printing House 
Square, to do battle with all and sundry of the Times staff. Fortunately, however, they saw him 
coming, and the chief Editor had the presence of mind to fasten the door in time to keep him 
out. After one or two ineffectual leaps at the lateh, he trotted off to XYi^jhHvate residence of 
this gentleman, to be revenged ; and waited for him on the door-mat. Wnen the Editor got 
home, there was a fearful scufile,— which ended in Richard's being thrown down the Eiteps, and 
canied off for dead by a crowd of his sympathising friends, who had been watehing the combat 
firom a safe distance. Directly they got him into the House, however, he opened his eyes : 
and i^r being fed with milk, and repeatedly assured that he had beaten his enemy— he uttered 
a short note of satisfaction : and by degrees recovered his old vitality. He is now a little stiff; 
bat doing as well as can be expected.— Metus. 
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It will be seen, however, that with his nnfaltering 
duplicity, he leaves no fewer than five loopholes of 
escape in the very sentence that seems so strongly con- 
demnatory of anonymous writing — a sentence that is 
probably the most masterly piece of prevarication in 
the English language. The reader may easily detect 
this, by reading it aloud several times, each time laying 
the stress on a fresh word — such words being italicised 
in the extract, and numbered consecutively i to 5, to 
aid him in doing so. This is what he said : — 

*' I will undertake to say if there bo two men in England who have more 
constantly and more earnestly for 2^ years preached the doctrine of absolute 
honesty with regard to legislation, those two men are Mr. Cobden and 
mpid (cheers) ; but when Mr. Cobden came forward to assail Mr. DELANE 
with regard to this charge against me, he foimd a man in a mask endea- 
▼oaring to stab me in the back, for he had not seen that the same man had 
been in the previous article also stabbing him, and he came forward and 
dragged his mask from him, and showed him with whatever lineaments he 
k distinguished to the gaze of the whole world. After denial and equivoca- 
ti(m of every kind, this nnmasked editor of this great journal was obliged 
to retire from the x)er8onal i)art of this controversy, and to skulk back into 
the anonymous, which suits him better. Neither Mr. Cobden nor I have 
ever taid [i] anything to ahoto [2] that we thought it de9irable[2i\ to abolMh [4] 
hv force 0/ law[s] ANONYMOUS WRITINGS in our Newspapers ; but 
Mr. Cobden laments as I do, — and as you all do, — ^that the anonymonS 
system inevitably is a shelter for a man who has no sense of 
aOIlonr. I recollect a description which I am sure will suit Mr. DELANE 
admirably. It was published some time ago in the city of New York, and 
describes a notorious politician there, who, it I am not mistaken, has been at 
the elbow of the New York correspondent of The Times for the last 12 
months, with what happy success to the forecast and the honesty of that 
paper we all know. It was said of him that he was a just man and a 
ri^teous, and he walked uprightly before the world ; but when he was not 
before the world his walk was * slantingdicular.' Sir, The Tim^ newspaper, 
notwithstanding all this, is a power in this country, and a power in Europe. 
No man laments more than 1 do that so much power should be associated 
with what I will call a sodless intellect and a practical atheism. No one 
laments more than I do that a paper that was once great in its dependence 
has become now — ^what shall I say?— domesticatedi for the Editor of The 
Times is now domesticated in the houses of Cabinet Ministers and members 



might have been more useful than ever, to fetch and carry for Cambridge- 
house, and, Sir, for aught I know, looking to what is said in the dvJbs in 
London, of the dispensation of patronage to men who have been writers in 
that journal, I am not sure, unless what I say now may make it dilBicult, 
that some day or other Mr. Walter, the proprietor or chief proprietor of that 
paper, may not find himself placed in the House of Peers as a compensation 
tor the services offered to the present Prime Minister of England." 



[Times, 27-1 -1864. 

For some months after the delivery of this speech, 
John Bright contented himself with a series of inuen- 



of high families in London. 
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does and small hits at the Times, in the columns of 
the London Review; waiting a plausible excuse for 
making a grand attack upon it. At last this offered. 
The Times was asked to lend its aid to the * Newspaper 
Press Fund but declined doing so. Here was an op- 
portunity for the real "Man in the Mask/' too good to 
be let slip : and he seized his bludgeon in such eager 
haste, to lay it on the prostrate giant whom he caught 
napping, that he made a laughable miss in the down- 
stroke of his first blow : — 

"THE 'TIMES' AND THE NEWSPAPER PRESS FUND." 

London Review^ 38-5-1864, page 558. 

"Thebe is no journal in England which can be more geneiOltS than the 
Times^ and certainly none which can do a thine in the very shabbiest 
manner, [mc.] It has just given the world a sample of its littleness. O^e 
would have imagined that when an effort was being made to establish a fund 
for the relief of men whose lives are spent in the service [i] of the 
Press, the leading journal would have been the first to give the undertaking 
that help which none could give so well, and which no other journal was 
80 bound to give. . . But kaowing all this, the leading journal has opposed 
itself to the Newspaper Press Fund with a hostility as vimlent as it 
is unreasonable. Not content with ignoring the pubhc dinner by which the 
Fund was inaugurated on Saturday, and at which Lord Houghtonpresided, it 
has come out with a leading article which shows that when ]£:. DELANE [2] 
wrote to the secretary of the Fund, pleading another engagement as his 
reason for not attending the dinner, there was beneath that reason a bitter 
enmity to the object which the dinner was intended to promote. Why, 
we cannot explain. But assuredly a more ungenerous abuse of power, 
a more uncandid attempt to stifle with insulting imputation a Fund 
based upon principles which have been recognized as legitimate by almost 
every otner profession, we have not read. 

Wt have only a remote interest in this question. We have no need of the 
assistance which fills the larger portion of the columns of the Times, and 
therefore we do not take up a personal quarrel [3] when we accuse the Times of 
the unf^enerous spirit in which it has struck with all its mi^ht of 
insulting insinuation against the body to which it belongs. It writes as 
if the immediate consequence of the establishment of this Irind will be that 
every public man who does not subscribe to it will mem the hostility of 
its members. . . It may be true that the Times is not acquainted with 
the names of the committee, and is, therefore, unable to judge of its qnahfi- 
cations to represent the Press; but to suggest that they are impostors is a 

[i] The *'men whose lives are spent in the service'^ of the Press, have fared no better at 
the naiids of this deceitful writer, tlian "the Statesmen who have spent their lives m Uu 
service^'' o/the Country. Onlyyfw weeks before^ in the same volume of the London Review^ 
(jMge 455) he describes these very men as a set of persons who could be bribrd ; for he speidn 
of tiieir writing "moral-indlgnation Leadliig Articles WHICH THE GOLD CAN 
BUT " in Another spe«;imen of his barefaced impudence, in trumpeting to the world 
the means by which he gains access to some of the columns he uses I 

[2] This utterly uncalled for bringing of Delane's name into the article is exactly of a piece 
with his dragging it into his speech. It is too transparent to need ftirther comment. 

[3] The London Review's having, or not having, "need of assistance," could by no pos- 
aiWlity constitute a ground of personal quarreV with the Times. It is nothing bat the 
over caation of guilt which prompted J. B. to insert this foolish and bunding apology — and 
once again we must remind him that *' Qui s' excuse, s' accuse ! " 
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MMim of audacity for which we were not prepared. The iiumlt, 
boweTer, is especially base when we add that tnc proprietors and editor 
«l the Times have actually been in communication with the committee, 
and offered to lubscribe liberally to the Fund, if it would consent to rel^ on 

the donations of the newspaper body alone Before the Ttme» 

lavnched its insults against them, it should, as it easily might, have taken 
ttdns to ascertain this." . . **it seems to us not only an insult to the 
Doaour of the Press, but even puerile • • we cannot doubt that the Times 
bM oommitted a capital error in the recklessness with which it has levelled 
insulting insinuations against the promoters of the Fund — men whose 
characters are above question, and who have deserved courtesv if not help : 
and reepeot for the energy with which they have successf idhr established 
their project without the co-operation of the leading joumaL This, however, 
may be we offence which has drawn its insults upon them.'' 

Even after all this torrent of fury and abuse, of which 
the foregoing is but a portioriy the long-pent-up river 
of vengeance was not exhausted: and on the week 
following, [4-6-1864,] another article appeared in the 
same style ; of which, however, we shall only quote 
some of the distinctive expressions: — 

"The attack of the leading journal was savage and insulting. . • • 
It mi^t have been supposed that in a matter touching what we ma^ term 
the OOmestic * interests of the Press the support of the leading journal 
would have been as essential to the creation of the Fund as its hostility 
would be fatal . . The Editor of the Times and his ragged regiment 
of backers. . . .This is admirablyf cool ; contrasted witn the article in 
the Times it reminds one of a man strong in the justice of his argument^ 
and not to be moved by the froth and deckmation of an opponent who has 
lost his temper, who combats logic with insult, and calk names when 
he is beaten upon facts. " 

"This is the true mode of meeting an attack made in the most ungenerous 

spirit"— "those who inspire it"— ** high position"— "too exalted a 

position"— the imputation which the Times has so wantonly made" 
-—"the imputations of corrupt motives.'* 

The reader's own common sense will enable him to 
use the clues we have already given, to detect the ^ teps 
of the remarkable man whom we are tracking. He will 
perceive at once, that such ^ Jit of rage as these two 
pieces betray, is utterly foreign to the usual calm style 
of high-class magazine articles : and in spite of the 
shallow attempt to disguise it, such volleys of Billings- 
gate could only have emanated from personal hatred 
of the paper, and the person^ against whom they were 
directed. 

* Compare this "domestic" used here, with the same word twice used in his speech ia 
reference to the same subject^ viz ; the conduct of the Times and its Editor. See page 8x. 

t Compare "this is admirably cool" with the words in his speech, "suit Mr DRLAin 
admirably. " Poor J ohn ! Tkou wert not "admirably cool" when thoa madest tracks like thane I 

[See page Zx. . 
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Manchester as usual, plays 'second-fiddle:' — 

"Although Mr. Oobden*8 remarki abont the frequenting of 'rild ed sa loons* 
were treated with an appearance of lofty contempt by Mr. DEltANEy they 
have evidently struck nome. / do not pretend to he an authority on this point 
myself, [i] but a friend of mine'' &c..**I confess I expected more pinck [2] 
at any rate from the said Editor.'* 

" The proprietors of the said journal [the Times] ^t their faces a^inst 
the movement [Newspaper Press Fund] in its inception. . . It is un- 
necessary to add a word of comment on the meaiineSS, the want of 
generosity [3] and the absence of sympathy for men with whom they are 
intimately connected which are disclosea in this piece of petty spite. It is 
however as impotent as it is paltry."[4] — London Correspondent's letters 
to the Manchestej' Examiner, 16-3-64 and 25-5-64. 

The sixteenth proposition relates to another of his 
personal quarrels, wMch he has carried with him into 
the London Review. On the night of the Stansfield- 
Mazzini debate in the House of Commons, Benjamin 
Disraeli expressed considerable horror at assassination. 
But as Benjamin is of oriental blood, and gifted with 
that fervid imagination which marks the Semitic family, 
it was thought he somewhat overcolored his sentiments 
on the matter; and the member for Birmingham, his 
ancient foe, seized the opportunity of discomfiting 
him, by reminding the House of a poem Disraeli had 
written in the excitement of his ^ youths' — in which he 
spoke of regicide with much gusto; and offered a small 
premium (in the shape of his blessing) to anyone who 
would aid the cause of civil and religious liberty, by 
sticking a knife into the vitals of a bad king. 

Wfe should be sorry to double Benjamin's mess by 
recalling this affiair to notice, now that it is a bygone ; 
but as a good conservative, we believe he will cheer- 
fully sacrifice his own feelings, to furnish another link 

[z] IVky does be " not pretend to be an authority upon this point himself* 7 This precisely 
matches ms assertion in the London Review^ That he " does not take up a personal quairer* 
in attacking Delane and the Times. The "friend of his," here alluded to, is we t>elieTe a 
"banker" who has retired from public life to the shores of Bantry Bay. He has large property, 
and is said to be of a serious turn of mind. 

[3] See page z6, foot, for a comment on the use of *pluc1^ in the London Review, 

[a] He uses "generous** and "ungenerous* no fewer than FOUR times in his Review attack 
onthe same paper I 

[4] Impotent and paltry are by no means of very frequent occurrence in Journalistic litera- 
ture ; yet we read in the London Review, four days before, of the "impotence* of England. 
P- 533; and soon after, of Earl Bussells "vain-glorious impotence,**^. 583; ot "paltering 
DMbb inteTests,"p. 6x3 ; and "by paltering we only make ourseWes weaker," Ac p. 676. 
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m the chain of evidence against the Beyiler of his Queen. 

Mr. BRIGHT — I think I have read that the right hon. gentleman 

who just . sat down pMsraeli] in one of his early writings expreiraed 
ap4inon8 — it may be merely to excite a sensation among his readers — ^but 
swl opiniona very much like those to which the hon. Imronet has alluded 
to-night. 

Mr. DISRAELI — ^There is not the slightest foundation for that statement. 
I ffive it the most unequivocal contradiction. 

« 

Mr. BRIGHT— Doubtless those who quoted writings said to be the riffht 

bononrable gentleman's, were in error. I accept the right hononniDle 

gentleman's statement freely, — but / vxis not abotU to blame him. It 
18 that kind of writing that comes often in yonth from great enthusiasm, 
and from an acquaintance with what ai School we are tatight to believe 
are the heroic deeds of ancient days. [Moming Star, 18-3- 1864. 

Two Months after this debate, when the matter had 
lost any ephemeral interest it might have possessed for 
the pubUc at large, it was again brought forward in the 
London Review^ for the purpose of showing that John 
Bright was not wrong in the assertion he had made. 
An article appeared [25-5-1 864,] entitled **-Afr Disraeli* s 
Revolutionary JEpick;** in which the present edition of 
that poem was compared with the former one ; and two 
or three decided emendations pointed out, which were 
alleged to amount to 'cooking' on the part of Benjamin. 

This article is not, however, from J.Bright's ownpen^ 
but apparently from that of the lady who assists him. 
The reader may satisfy himself of the feminine impress 
it bears, by reading the upper half of the second column, 
[p. 547 :] it is too garrulous to have been written by 
a man of education : and that the writer has education 
is evident. But there is another reason for concluding 
that the article, although chiefly dictated^ was yet not 
penned, by the member for Birmingham. It contains 
Classical allusions ; and he was educated at Ackworth 
School in Yorkshire, * where the Classics were never 
taught ; \ so that the hint in his speech, about what ^we' 
are taught *crf school,' is of the same character as many 
other statements that pass his lips ! 



* ICackeniie's Imperial DicUonary of Universal Biography, vol I page 749^ 
t Except a little mdlmentaiy Latin in the hi|^est olasi. 
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We have been thus particular in distinguishing be- 
tween the literal act of putting pen to paper, and that 
supervision and direction of another s writing which 
constitutes the real Authorship, because some evasion 
will probably be attempted on this score, by the un- 
scrupulous newspapers whose names have so frequently 
appeared in these pages. But it must not be forgotten 
that it is the Architect who is responsible for the Design ; 
and not the Builder^ — even although the latter may 
have executed some of its minor details. 

Having shown, then, how far the hand of the Builder 
has left its impress on the structure of the said article, 
we shall now point out certain other marks which can 
by no possibility have come from anyone but the Archi- 
tect himself. 

First, notice the mode of his retort in his speech. In 
his second sentence he ironically re-iterates Disraeli's 
title of, the Right Honorable gentleman,'' m&teB,d of 
simply using the pronoun, as he would have done had 
no irony been intended. He thrice repeats the same 
title ironically in the Review article. [See next page] 

Again : in his speech he throws a weight of sarcasm 
upon the idea of Disraeli's ^^enthusiasm" in his *^youth." 
In the article, this same idea is made the key-note, 
and it is harped upon no fewer than eight times, as the 
following will show: — 

"Mr. Disraeli is a clever man. In the wit-combats of parliamentary 

rhetoricians, he may vie with Gladstone and Bright The itch of 

false poetry is one of the natural distempers of yonth .... It is the same 
with many forms of pnerile vanity, Quixotism, and conceit, which beset 
the vears of indiscretion. . . Every baby, without timely inoculation, 
will oe in danger of catching the misaiona as he grows up, and raving about 
his destiny, with the idea mat he was meant for an apostle, hero, prophet, 
or immortal bard. So it was with yoTUlg Mr. Benjamin Disraeli, 'deeming 
himself, perchance too rashly, in that excited hour, a Poet.' .... Just at 
this moment, when the youn|[ gentleman, from Bradenham in Bucks, was 
cursing his destiny on the plains of Troy, a flash of lightning played over 
Mount Ida. .... In the brief madness of a |>uerile literary enthusiasm, 
which he can afford now to look back upon without shame, — and which is, 
we repeat, one of the natural distempers of youth, — he vented this fragment 
of a rhapsody. It is neither poetry, nor philosophy, nor sense. .... It is 



* Compare this " madness of a puerile litenury entkusiasm " with the words in his speech— 
" writing that comes often in jfoufk from great enthusiasm.** 
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in month of Opinion, at a period of fanatical exaltation, in the seven- 
teenth century, that he has put this questionable sentence : — 

"Hallowed be 
The regicidal steel that shall redeem 
A nation*s woe ! " 

This we understand to be a prediction of the fate of Charles L Mr. Disraeli 
hadf therefore, a right to disavow, as he did in the- Home, of Commons^ 
having ever expressed the sentiment imputed to him.t 

So far we had written, in the credulity of our candour, relying on the 
express statement of Mr. Disraeli, who is a right honourable gentleman, 
that the pr^ent edition is identical with that of 1834, excepting a few 
'purely literary corrections,' made when he thought of publishmg a second 
edition in 1837. We did not read his Revolutionary Epick when it first 
came out in 1834; we had something else to do [i]. . . the right honour- 
able gentleman was encoimtered with a tu quoque when he denounced the 
Mazzinian sympathies of Mr. Stansfibld. It seems that the edition of 1834 
contained some expressions, which Mr. Disraeli has now struck out, more 
distinctly favouring the doctrine of 'killing no murder* than he is disposed 

in 1864 to avow. [2] And these, he assures us, are * purely literary 

corrections.' They have nothing to do, of course, with the question upon 
which Mr. Disraeli hazarded an indignant denial, when it was referred tof 
in the House of Commons during the debate on Mr. Stansfield's affiiir. 
Oh, no ! The Right Honourable ex-Chancellor of the Exchequer is not 
80 much ashamed of his literary folly that he should be tempted to conceal 
it by a literary [3] fraud. " 

The omission of John Bright's name, where it 
ought to have come in, is strong additional proo^ of 
his being the author. Had any other person written it, 
we should have had the words, '^by Mr Bnghf in each 
of the above places, marked 1i . This could by no pos- 
sibihty happen hy accident ; because allusion is twice 
made, pointedly, to the debate in *'the House of Com- 
mons;" and the names of two of the parties in that 
debate, freely mentioned: yet that of the chief speaker, 
on whose words this entire article is based, is wholly 
suppressed ! — Even forgetfulness!! cannot be pleaded 
for this strange act ; for that the writer was thinking 
of ^Bright,' is manifest from his dragging in his name, 

[z] This sentence shows that the writer is past middle life. If he "had something else to 
do" than read the Epick alluded to, it implies that it was something 0/ more importance. 

[2] The mmm/ (though less precise) mode of expressing this, would be, "than he is disposed 
to avow iu 1864 ; *' but the writer places the verb last^ and says ''disposed in 1864 to avow." 
Now compare this with the structure of a curious sentence in the speech, quoted on page 85, 
(line 13.) Ninety-nine persons out of a hundred would have said, "with what we are taught 
at school " ; but John Brioht adopts exactly the same twist as we mark in the Review, and 
places the verb last ; and says, (as if he screwed the words through a ram's horn) 'VRrith 
what at school we are taught," Ac. A man stamps his individuality on his minutest acts, 
more certainly than on his greater Ones — because they escape him unconsciously. 

[3] Compare the duplication of this word, with his reiteration of the word "opinunuT in 
his speech, (p. 85, lines 4, 5 ) See also word 'question' in his Bantry-Bay speech, p 78, 1. 19, 20. 
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in another part of the article, two colonms away from 
this, solely for the purpose of praising his ^^wit'* ! 

Therefore, until better informed, the public will natu- 
rally infer that this article was written by the only man 
who had any interest in proving its point ; and that 
the dread of detection induced him to strike out his 
name from one part}^^ and omit it from another. 

As to the 17th, and last, proposition, the reader can 
judge for himself. [See page 33.] 



And now our task is ended. Link by link, we have 
laid down an IRON CHAIN OP FACTS, in which 
this poor and miserable man will be bound hand and 
foot. If he has the strength of innocence, he can break 
it. If he has not that strength, though he were mighty 
as Goliath, the finger of a Uttle child shall bind him, 
and he shall be hurled into a burning fieiy furnace of 
shame and contempt from which none can redeem him f 

For every man shall reap the reward of his works. 

It is with sorrow we write these heavy words — heavy 
because they are true ! Not until eveiy effort has been 
tried in private, without successy^ have we taken the 
last step of dragging him before the solemn Tribunal 
of Public Opinion : and now the trial must go forward, 
whether he pleads or stands silent ! 

[i] On no other ground than this, can the crippled state of one of the sentences be accounted 
for. [See preceding page, lines 7 to ic] We read *'^Mr Distmeii kmd tJUne/^ a HgkH^du- 
mvmw.Mtke did im the H mat if C^mrnt^ms^ harvimg raer e j r / pr u t d Uu ttntimeni im^uitd i» 
khmr Impaled to him bt whom ? Wt mrt sm^pmtd U gmtss. A vriter ao *astQte* and ao 
prMstised as the anthor of this article, certainly coold not hare written the sentence in its 
praaent mutilated form. // itmrs pimim mdScmtitm tf a tmmcri, tmmde in rwvisimg it, 

f «] Before poblishing this pamphlet the writer TWICE wrote prromiefyXo JorvBught 
in earnest remonstrance ; the second time. infiMrming him ot the existence ot the evidence- 
now laid before the reader, and asking him tor tLfrnmie m i t i -v Um to laj ^ whole 
matter before him. Had that interriew been granted, ereiTthiiv that pened woold have been 
treated with strictest confidence : but it mt m^igrmmtML Hie wiitv never received even 
an acknowledgement of his letter. Beaidfti this he wrote to a personal fItiendoC J resi- 
dent in Leeds, [i>#/ connected with tiw Bank in that town.] and uged him to wk his fHend 
for some e33)lanatk» that might set at rest ^so^^ions ageing Bat thmtted declined 
doing so ; mnH mhmn the dkird letter reached him with ahawttit tKU r^ iairh lnt *r ti> wrn -m_ 
he peremptorilT closed the correspondence, on the leipeal groond tWZT^ J^kMBt^SLommJd 
M/begafltj—ihoefore he guilty; ud that the best thiK the writereooldio wnSd 
be, to be very qeiet and say no more about it. ^» 
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Now a word to those who have worshipped him, and 
who have hounded him on to destruction, by offering 
him the reward of their homage in return for his lying 
and his treason. You have bowed the knee, not to true 
Honesty and Worth in this man, but to his splendid 
imitations of them ; and thus you have shown, in the 
strongest conceivable manner, your contempt of the 
Eeal ; and your love for the False. You value — not 
Monesty^ but the Seeming to he honesty — not Truths but 
the Appearance of being true ! In plain English, you 
are on a small scale, what your idol is on a large one ! 
You neither 'fear God' nor 'honor the King' — although 
you make broad your phylacteries, and pay tribute to 
CaBsar — or pretend to pay it ! You have been deceived 
because you are yourselves^ in measure, deceivers;* and 
now your poor plaster-cast image lies before you shat- 
tered at a single blow, into fragments not worth picking 
up ! Birmingham is great in manufacturing gods: you 
will probably send the sherds there to be mended. When 
you have tried the experiment, you will have learned a 
sharp lesson ; do not forget it. — To you belongs the 
guilt of paying the silver to Judas; and when the Death 
of Judas comes, on your heads shall be his blood ! 

And lastly, a word respecting her against whom this 
INFAMOUS PLOT has been directed ; and to whose throne 
has passed a perceptible tremor ftom the muffled blows 
under its foundation. The Power of Victoria springs 
neither from the crown she wears, nor from the sceptre 
she sways ; but flows as a living river from the hearts 
of ALL her people. And he who seeks to turn aside 
that stream, or to dam up its source, is a Traitor, and 
the common enemy of Queen and People. For the 
stream of our love towards her, has its fountain in the 
RESPECT we bear her : therefore, to destroy that respect, 
is to cut off the love at its spring ! 

* *' Show me the man you honour ; I know by that symptom, better than by any other, 
what kind of man yon yourself are. For you show me there what your ideal of manhood is : 
what kind of man you long inexpressibly to be, and would thank the gods, with your whole 
soul, for being il you could."— Car(>'^. 

N 
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But the everlasting Providence that ruled the world 
in ancient days, rules it now : and He who called 
Victoria, a trembling maiden, to stand before many 
nations, has marked her endeavour to be found faithfiil 
in the solemn stewardship committed to her charge : 
and marked also, every secret weapon formed against 
His servant, when the years of widowhood and sorrow 
seemed to render her more easy of attack. For there 
is an Unseen Power that keeps watch over the humblest 
dwelling of those who fear Him, and before whom even 
the sacred gate-posts'' of Bucldngham Palace are not 
forgotten. That Power has borne our Queen silently 
through danger so insidious that no band of steel-clad 
life-guards could have stayed its march — for ^'fraud'' is 
stronger than force although Truth is mightier still ! 
And surely HE who has thus marvellously shielded 
Victoria when none beside could have saved her, will 
be with her to the end of her days : and when she shall 
have passed away to an inheritance in that land where 
the wicked cease from troubling, she will leave behind 
her a Name crowned with honour — a Memory laden 
with blessing — a Love that can never die I 



ADDENDA FOE AMERICAN READERS. 



In your land, American Cousins, this man is honored 
even more widely than he is here. He has flattered you, 
by making loud professions of esteem foryour institutions 
— so loud that you ought to have known they were false! 
But you have been deceived by him ; for he has played 
the same double game with you, as with us. If by any 
means, during the bad business now going on amongst 
you, a war had broken out between America and Eng- 
land, it is impossible to calculate the amount of poUti- 
cal capital John Bright would have made out of it, by 
dividing class against class in our country, arousing some 
against you, and others against those who opposed you ; 
until excitement and passion had fanned into a raging 
fire the sparks he had so stealthily kindled. And, remem- 
ber, all this done so secretly, that he could still retain 
his reputation of being The Friend of Peace : just as 
he has heretofore retained his name of The Most Honest 
Man ever bom! You know what he has said in his 
speeches, about the power of the Press, and how much 
it is owing to Newspapers in London and in New York, 
that bitter feelings were fostered between you and us, 
which might end in War. Now if you have at hand, 
copies of the London Review from the beginning of the 
present year, you will find in them, articles written at 
this man's dictation, which furnish a somewhat start- 
ling commentary on his spoken words. You will find the 
bitterest things ever uttered against yourselves and 
your chief Ruler, poured forth by him, for the purpose 
of drawing upon you the contempt of the 'middle class ' 
of Englishmen. — Compare what he says of you openly^ 
with his anonymous words: — 
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JOHN BRIGBPPS BINOCULAR VIEWS OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 

IN NEW YORK. | IN LONDON. 

** I Shan be (^LbA to see yoa safe tbiong^ . "There is nothing a United States' oflkser 
the crisis of the Presidential election. The can do, from * hon^ Abe ' down to tiie mo^ 
f«ll»g of yoor fHe»«. b«. ta. 1 uynk. md- ! ^SST^^XSS.'t't^'SS.'SSSSS 
TenaDy in fkvor of Lincoln, both because he \ Uye, and thi^ and act in a thoroogUf- ■ 
seems to them, on the whole, to have done polluted moral atmosphere." 
his part wen, and because it would be a proof _ ^ [London Review, jt9-x96^ i 

of constancy on the part of the* fickle demo- I r*^^ ySlJ^P^'S* *^ ' 

T M . . JCr ^ , ^ wiuM- I Lmcoln has endorsed the actum of ■ 
oacy' of America. His recent letter exphdn- subordinate ; and that he has done so in a a 
ing the prindples of his conduct on the manner and in words which Iveathe the vecy h 
question of davery appeared to aU of us an spirit of . . . Thatttie g 

doe™»at. N. rtf ,»p« -,0.. I ^S'ST^E^'S^/ »i£E;^S^^«?S I 
to it in sterling qualities has been produced I great lengths to secure his re-election, most m 
on this side of the wattf for many a year.**--- ! people were prepared to belieye. But ft was t 
[Hatfef's Wetkly, 16^1864. naidly thought that he is so utteriy lost to m 
• all sense of decency as to proclaim, in Has k 
, open atid nnabashed manner, kis contempt 
for the laws and constitntion (f the Unikd % 
■ States, and for the rights of his ftllam- ^ 
i citisens." [London Revtew, 5-11-1864. * 

m 
■I 

But we have one more point to which we would S 
your closest examination. It is this : — 

You had a letter from John Brioht, published in 
Harper's Weekly ^ bearing date ^'Jtily i6, 1864." [The 
one above quoted.] On the same page with that letter 
was a description of the sinking of tiie Alahamaj written 
in language so vehement as could scarcely faU to em- 
bitter you against us, to the utmost. [See page 45, foot.] 
But that description, you might have known, came from 
Europe ; because it was worded as if it were the j^rs^ 
account of the affair — and yet a whole fortnight had 
elapsed since you had the news ; for the combat took 
place on the 1 9th of the preceding month. Therefore no 
American news- writer would have recorded it as a piece 
of fresh intelligence* 

Now the following appeared in the London RevietVj 
under date ''July 2, 1864''; and as you will instantly 
see, it is from the same pen as the article in Harper ! 
The one is an exact inversion of the other ; for where 
Harper plays again and again upon the words ^British' 
and 'American/ — London hammers away on the terms 

* We have not giren the description part in foil, <m page 4«— but ar^remee totlMraigiBal 
article in Harfers Weehly will at once show what we mcaaby ttii or *^ 
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* Yankee' and ^ English^' with precisely similar effect ; 
though without carrying the trick to the same extreme : 

THE *'DBERHOXJND" AND THE "KBARSARGE." 

We cannot accoont for Yankee notions, or for the process of reasoning hy which that 
Bingolar people come by them. We can say only that, for the most part, they are excessively 
distasteftil to us, and contrary to those principles which religion and civilization have made 
sacred to our effete Old World. We look, for instance, with disgust upon the wanton 
sacrifice of life in a hopeless struggle for an effete Union ; and we feel ashamed of the brutal 
indifference to this useless slaughter which is preval^t amongst a rw^, partly but, tha&k 
Heayen, only partly y sprung from EngliBll homes. We see in the deformed likeness of 
their institutions ^ their language^ their religion^ their manners^ to our own^ the condition at 
tvhich we should arrive if a general demoralization were suddenly to befall us. Therefore^ 
nothing they do, no opinion they hold, or judgment they pronounce, startfes ns. And we taJce 
it quite as a matter of course that Captain winslow should now foam at the mouth because 
Captain Semraes and part of his crew have escaped by the Deerhound; should accuse Mr. 
Lancaster of dishonourable conduct in bringing them to England ; and should even say that 
he would have sunk the Deerhound^ if he had suspected her intention. We are in doubt 
whether to regard this threat as an instance of Yankee inhumanity or Yankee braggadocia ; 
but we have a right to treat it as both. . . . The lesson of the Trent cannot be forgotten ; 
and it is certain we should not be less ready to revenge the wholesale murder of an Engllsn 
its, than we showed ourselves when two strangers weretaken 

l-packet. For Captain Winslow to brandish his threat now 

empty '\>rag and insolence \ but it shows the nature of the man and the 
character of the flag under which he sails. . .. A j-/n2if^^if<7/z<;» this of neutrality, and of the 
maxim which makes the deck of an Englisll SMp a portion of English soil. . • A strange 
notion of the value of life. . . These alleged prisoners of lii^Kearsarge would have been captives 
of death but for theDeerhound. When they reached her deck they were on Britisll SOIL Is 
ii contended that if, after their ship had struck, they had swum to Southampton, we should 
have been bound to deliver them up ; or that if the Kearsarge had followed the A labama to 
the bottom, they would still have been prisoners of war, bound in honour to repair to New York 
by the next packet, and deliver themselves up to the Federal authorities? Surely no man in 
his senses can maintain anything so utterly absurd^ yet not a whit more absurd than the 
pretence of dishonourable conduct on the part of the Deerhound^ which Captain Winslow and 
his supporters advance. Considering the timely succour which he brought to the crew of the 
A labama, Mr. Lancaster has been severely and most unjustly treated. His yacht has been 
accused of being in the harbour of Cherbouiig, and of leaving it for the purpose of assisting 
Alabama ; and, it is added, that on the night before the action she received from that 
vessel many valuable articles for safe keeping. We cannot doubt Mr. Lancaster's word, when 
he says that there is not a syllable of truth in these statements ; and certainly it is beyond 
all belief— except that of political fiuiatics— that if he had left Cherbourg to assist the 
A labama, as some writers have confidently and impudently asserted, he would have taken 
his wife and children along with him.* {^London Review, 2-7-1864. 

* Instead of dissecting the whole of this article, we will point out some of its leading 
correspondences with the one in Harper: — 



gentleman, his family, and guests, 1 
nom the deck of an EngUsh mail-pf 

in our face, is empty brag and inso 



LONDON, 

Begifis by a sneer based on the word Tankee.* 
Speaks of Ka«>fe^tf notions — Yankee inhumanity 
— Yankee braggadocia. 



HARPER. 

^fg'wby a sneer based on the word 'British.* 
Speaks of British pirate ship — British abet- 
tors — British yard — British sailors — Bri- 
tish money— British Byrayathj— British 
IVLDgSi-— British port — British channel — 
British sympathisers. 
Speaks of American ship— American captain 
— American vessels — American commerce 
—American fiB%. 

" Under and for the American ffag.** 



Speaks of English homes — England— Eng- 
lish gentleman — English mail packet—- 
English ship — English soil — British soil. 

*• Character of the flag «/«^whieh he sails." 

Notice, too. the word story in Harper. *'The English story that the yacht Deerhound,*^ &c. 

In an article on the same subject in the preceding week's London Review, (25-6-64, p. 670,) 
we find — "There is a fine j /^Try told, too, of an old Norwegian," — and "there is yet a finer 
story of the son of a Wiltshire clergyman." See also the repeat to which we have so often 
alluded — Effete— effete ; partly— partly ; strange notion— strange notion ; absurd— absurd, 
Ac, as wellas the terms *' sacretf' and ** thank heaven" which compare with these words on 
pages 62 — 64. 

After all these coincidences, there is yet enough difference in the style of the two articles 
to show that one (the New York one) was written in J. Brioht's own unaltered and un- 
modified words— while the other bears plain traces of the finishing touches of his friend. The 
distinction is as clear as that detected by the ear in listening to the alternate ^* ring " and 
*'bang" of the hammer and sledge on the anvil of a smith. Both hammer and sledge forging 
the same weapon. The article in Harper is forged by the sledge alone, and its every dent is 
a mark from the blow of a Titan. 
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Yon may realise the difficulty of keeping peace be- 
tween the two countries, while such abominable and 
irritating articles are written in our respective journals ! 
For these words of burning discord are the seeds of Wab 
and Death ! 

But now mark the dates. This article in the Review 
appeared on the second of the month ; and on that very 
day John Bright's letter must have left Liverpool by 
the AustralxmaUy for it reached New York in time to 
be published on the sixteenihy (the paper being printed 
on the preceding day,) and this steamer got in 6n the 
thirteenth ! 

And now, American Cousins, you have the clue in 
your own hands, — search for yourselves — and you will 
make some painful discoveries ! You will find that an 
"audacious game" has not been played "timidly'' with 
youj — and that you have been outwitted by the man 
who has so glaringly flattered you. You have wor- 
shipped him with a grosser idolatry than any African 
ever worshipped a Fetish or a Mumbo Jumbo ! The 
other day you released Barrabbas at his request : and 
now there is some talk of your naming all your children 
after him, if he will only come and see you in the flesh ! 
Amongst those very children ^ his name will yet he a hiss- 
ing, and a byword, and a reproach, and a synonym of 
unspeakable crime! Let his downfal prove a wammg to 
you, as well as to us, to be mobe tbuthful, and mobe 
HUMBLE ; and then we shall be less ready to Usten to 
LiABS when they say smooth things to us — and you and 
we shall be sadder but wiser men for time to come ! 



JOHN BELLOWS, STEAItf PRESS, OLOVCESTSB. 
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